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^ ooking  at  English  Language  Arts  10-1 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education,  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  your  community,  your  workplace,  and  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  textbook  Sightlines  10  (Prentice  Hall  Canada) 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Audio  CDs 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Jake  and  the  Kid:  Gents  Don’t  Chaw  CD  (Module  5) 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  William  Shakespeare  (Harcourt  Brace  Canada,  1999)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  Animal  Farm  by  George  Orwell  (Module  5) 

• access  to  one  of  the  feature  films  suggested  in  Module  4,  Section  4 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR  or  DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 
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trategies  for  Completing  This  Course 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter  instructions 
asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your 
own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend, 
classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re 
having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1. 
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There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 
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You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Read  or  view  something  in  Sightlines  10. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Audio  CD  or  the  Jake  and  the  Kid 
CD. 


This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might 
find  useful. 


odule  Overview 


Ressim^Mnimal  Farm 


^ecti 

S' 


Understanding  4A7//77a/FaA7r7 


ection  3 


Understanding  Drama 


ection  4 


The  One-Act  Play 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  two  words  novel  and 
dmmal  Most  students  have  heard  these  terms  at 
school,  at  home,  or  in  their  immediate 
environment.  However,  they  may  not  have  a 
precise  understanding  of  the  terms.  Module  5 will 
help  you  come  to  a more  complete  understanding 
of  the  terms  novel  and  drama.  You’ll  also  spend 
some  enjoyable  time  reading  literature  selections 
that  were  chosen  with  Grade  Ten  students  in 
mind. 


You  will  explore  the  novel  Animal  Farm  in  depth 
in  Sections  1 and  2.  In  Section  3,  you’ll  receive  an 
introduction  to  different  types  of  drama,  while  in 
Section  4,  you’ll  explore  two  one-act  plays — 
“Learning  to  Drive”  and  “Lord,  What  Fools!” 
These  plays  are  light-hearted  yet  significant 
pieces  of  writing.  In  Section  4,  you’ll  also  create  a 
small  play  of  your  own. 


ection  1 heading  Animal  Farm 


When  was  the  last  time  you  read  a story  about 
talking  animals?  How  old  were  you?  What  did 
you  learn  from  reading  that  book?  What 
impression  did  it  leave  you  with?  Did  it  change 
the  way  you  looked  at  life? 

You  may  be  quite  surprised  to  discover  that 
you’re  about  to  read  a novel  about  talking 
animals  that  was  written  not  for  children  but  for 
a mature  audience.  In  this  module,  you’ll  read  the 
novel  Animal  Farm  by  George  Orwell.  You’ll  find 
that  it’s  a novel  about  animals  that  says  a great 
deal  about  politics,  power,  greed,  and  corruption. 
It’s  a novel  that  explores  the  goodness  as  well  as 
the  evil  in  the  human  spirit. 

Up  to  this  point  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1, 
you’ve  gained  some  facility  with  literary 
terminology.  Now  you’ll  apply  and  extend  your 
abilities  as  you  complete  your  novel  study. 
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a fictional  prose 
narrative  of 
considerable  length 


Are  you  acquainted  with  the  word  noveU 

A novel  is  a fictional  prose  narrative  that  is  longer  than  a short  story.  A novel  is 
fictional  because  its  events  and  characters  are  imaginary  or  made  up.  Although  the 
plot  and  the  characters  may  be  based  on  actual  events  or  people,  a novel  is  not 
considered  a factual  account.  A novel  is  prose  because  it’s  not  drama  or  poetry.  It’s  a 
narrative  because  it  tells  a story.  A novelist  creates  a story  of  considerable  length  and 
complexity  through  a connected  sequence  of  events  involving  a group  of  people  in  a 
specific  time  and  place.  Novels  have  plot,  characters,  setting,  and  conflict.  (You  may 
wish  to  go  to  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  to  review 
these  terms.) 


Chapter  Divisions 


Because  they’re  extended  works,  novels  are  usually  divided  into  chapters.  Some 
novelists  give  their  chapters  specific  titles  that  give  hints  about  plot,  theme,  setting, 
passage  of  time,  or  character.  However,  many  chapter  headings  are  just  numerals. 

1.  Make  a quick  perusal  of  Animal  Farm.  How  many  chapters  are  there?  Do  they 
have  word  or  number  titles?  Are  there  any  hints  of  what  each  chapter  is  about? 
Are  the  chapters  of  relatively  equal  length,  or  are  some  longer  than  others? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  105. 


Section  1:  Reading  Animal  Farm 


Narration  and  Point  of  View 


first-person 

narrator 


a character  in  a 
work  of  fiction  who 
tells  the  story  by 
using  the  word  / 


a narrator  that  tells 
a story  from 
outside  the  work 
of  fiction  and  uses 
the  third-person  he 
or  she 


a narrator  that 
knows  or  seems  to 
know  everything 


a narrator  that 
knows  or  sees  the 
events  from  the 
perspective  of  one 
character  more 
than  another 


o 


Novels  must  be  narrated;  that  is,  the  story  must  be 
communicated  by  a narrator.  Novelists  can  create  a 

first-person  narrator  or  third-person  narrator. 

A first-person  narrator  tells  the  story  from  an 
insider’s  point  of  view.  The  narrator  is  involved  in 
the  story  in  a minor  or  major  way.  A first-person 
narrator  is  restricted  to  one  viewpoint. 

On  the  other  hand,  a third-person  narrator  is  not  a 
character  inside  the  story.  A third-person  narrator 
can  explore  the  minds  of  all  the  novel’s  characters. 

Third-person  narration  is  invisible — so  much  so  that 
many  readers  find  it  hard  to  believe  there  is  a point  of  view  in  the  novel.  However,  if 
you  examine  various  narratives,  you’ll  notice  that  in  some  third-person  narrations, 
the  narrator  is  omniscient. 

In  other  third-person  narrations,  the  novelist  gives  an  account  of  the  story  as  seen 
through  the  protagonist’s  eyes.  This  limited  third-person  account  is  called  limited 
omniscient  or  single-character,  third-person  account. 

To  familiarize  yourself  with  a novel’s  narration  or  point  of  view,  turn  to  page  66 
and  page  321  in  Sightlines  10.  Skim  the  excerpts  from  two  novels— Emf/y’s  Quest 
by  L.  M.  Montgomery  and  Never  Cry  Wolf  by  Farley  Mowat. 

2.  What  sort  of  narration  does  L.  M.  Montgomery  use  in  Emily's  Quest? 

3.  What  kind  of  narrator  does  Farley  Mowat  create  in  Never  Cry  Wolf? 

4.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  narrator  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Never  Cry  Wolf? 

5.  Skim  Chapter  1 of  Animal  Farm.  Does  George  Orwell  use  first-  or  third-person 
narration? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  105. 


Dialogue 

Novels  contain  dialogue— that  is,  words  that  are  spoken  by  one  character  to  another. 
Dialogue  moves  the  plot  along  and  helps  keep  the  story  interesting  and  coherent. 
Dialogue  also  gives  insight  into  characters’  motivation.  By  reading  the  words  that 
characters  speak,  you  discover  what  sort  of  characters  they  are;  they  reveal 
themselves  by  what  they  say  and  how  they  say  it.  When  they  talk  about  others  in  the 
novel,  you  find  out  more  about  these  characters  as  well. 
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6.  What  is  one  other  reason  a novelist  creates  dialogue? 

7.  What  can  you  discover  about  Lin,  Brandon,  and  Karl  from  the  following 
conversation? 


a.  Why  is  there  no  dialogue  in  the  excerpt  from  Never  Cry  Wolf? 

b.  Why  isn’t  it  necessary? 

The  excerpt  from  Emily's  Quest  uses  two  types  of  narration,  one  of  which  you 
identified  in  question  2.  The  other  type  is  called  letter  narration  and  is  strikingly 
similar  to  dialogue.  Read  the  last  paragraph  of  the  excerpt  on  page  66  of 
Sightlines  10,  and  then  discuss  why  L.  M.  Montgomery  may  have  used  letter 
narration. 

Characters’  Thoughts 

i 

As  well  as  illustrating  what  characters  do  and  say,  novelists  can  indicate  what 
' characters  think. 

I 10.  Find  one  piece  of  vital  information  about  Emily’s  thoughts  in  paragraph  one  on 

page  66  of  Sightlines  iO— information  that  is  available  only  to  Emily  and  the 
reader. 

11.  Find  one  piece  of  information  about  Mowat’s  first-person  narrator  that  is  given 
to  the  reader  through  the  narrator’s  thoughts — that  is,  information  that  would  be 
unavailable  if  readers  only  observed  the  narrator  and  didn’t  know  what  he  was 
thinking. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  105.  i 


Write  about  one  or  two  novels  you’ve  read.  Give  their  titles  and  their  authors, 
Discuss  the  novels’  points  of  view.  Do  you  prefer  first-person  or  third-person 
point  of  view?  Why?  If  you  were  to  write  a novel,  what  point  of  view  do  you 
think  you’d  adopt?  Why? 


Section  1:  Reading /lA7//77d/Fdr/77 


Animal  Farm— \N\\a\.  Sort  of  Novel  Is  It? 


allegory 


a story  in  which 
characters,  actions, 
and  events  exist  at 
a literal  level  but 
also  signify  abstract 
concepts  or 
political  and 
historical  concepts 


satire 


a literary  genre 
characterized  by 
the  use  of  wit, 
irony,  mockery,  and 
sarcasm  to  attack 
human  vices  and 
shortcomings, 
usually  with  an 
intent  to  bring 
about  improvement 


literal 


having  to  do  with 
the  obvious  surface 
meaning  of  a piece 
of  writing 


wit 


apt,  clever,  and 
often  humorous 
speech 


irony 


a discrepancy 
between 
appearance  and 
reality 


sarcasm 


a remark  that 
means  the  opposite 
of  what  it  says  and 
is  intended  to  mock 


On  one  level.  Animal  Farm  is  a simple  story  about  barnyard  animals  that  overthrow 
the  farmer  and  take  control  of  the  farm.  It’s  an  entertaining,  suspenseful  story  and 
an  easy  read. 

On  another  level.  Animal  Farm  is  a fable.  A fable,  as  you  will  recall  from  Module  2, 
is  a story  or  narration  intended  to  enforce  a useful  truth.  In  fables  that  feature 
animals,  the  animals  speak  and  act  like  human  beings.  At  this  level,  the 
entertainment  and  suspense  values  still  exist,  but  skilful  readers  can  discern  a moral 
woven  into  the  story. 

Critics  also  call  Animal  Farm  a symbolic  allegory  and  a political  satire. 

Animal  Farm  is  symbolic  in  the  sense  that  particular  characters,  events,  and  setting 
details  represent  something  else  besides  themselves.  This  “something  else”  can  be  a 
historical  person  or  event— or  even  an  abstract  idea. 

It  is  allegorical  in  the  sense  that  the  entire  novel,  not  just  particular  parts  of  it, 
represents  a deeper  meaning  beyond  the  superficial  or  obvious  meaning.  In  brief,  an 
allegory  is  a fictional  narrative— in  this  case,  the  novel  Animal  Farm— that  conveys  a 
secondary  meaning  not  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  literal  narrative. 

The  novel  is  political  in  the  sense  that  the  deeper  meaning  is  political  in  nature — that 
is,  to  do  with  governing  and  government.  It  is  satirical  in  the  sense  that  the  author 
uses  wit,  irony,  and  sarcasm  to  attack  vices  and  follies  of  humankind. 
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Chelsea:  I think  I understand  the  idea  of  fable.  We  read  the  modern  fable  called 
“A  Rupee  Earned”  in  Sightlines  10. 

Brandon:  Characters  in  fables  are  often  animals  that  act  in  human  ways. 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  right.  Usually  the  characters  in  fables  represent  types  of  people 
rather  than  unique  individuals.  As  you  read  Animal  Farm,  you’ll  be  able  to 
distinguish  these  types. 


i 

) 


totalitarianism 


a political  system  in 
which  a single 
party  rules  over 
political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural 
life 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


George  Orwell  is  the  pseudonym  of  English  author  Eric  Arthur  Blair.  He  was  born 
in  Bengal,  India,  in  1903  and  died  of  tuberculosis  in  England  in  1950.  Famous  for 
his  novels  Animal  Farm  and  1984,  Orwell  also  wrote  numerous  essays, 
autobiographical  sketches,  and  other  novels. 

After  serving  with  the  Indian  Imperial  Police  in  Burma  in  the  1920s,  Orwell 
moved  to  Europe  to  take  up  a living  as  a writer.  Opposed  to  social  injustice, 
racism,  classism,  and  political  oppression,  he  was  a self-styled  socialist  who 
attacked  both  capitalism  and  communism.  Exposing  fraud,  hypocrisy,  greed,  and 
ignorance  wherever  he  saw  them,  Orwell  left  valuable  lessons  about  the  nature 
of  human  fragility  and  the  dangers  of  totalitarianism. 


In  Lesson  1,  you  learned  some  features  of  the  modern  novel.  Lesson  1 reminded  you 
that  because  novels  are  long  pieces  of  fictional  prose,  they  have  chapters  to  make  the 
reading  more  coherent  and  easier  to  handle. 


You  determined  the  points  of  view  in  two  novel  excerpts,  and  you  decided  that 
Animal  Farm  is  written  in  third-person  narration.  You  discovered  that  Animal  Farm 
is  a fable,  a symbolic  allegory,  and  a political  satire. 


In  Lesson  2,  you’ll  closely  read  Chapter  1 of  Animal  Farm. 


The  beginning  pages  of  any  novel  are  often  a challenge  for  readers.  The  setting,  the 
characters,  the  central  issues,  and  even  the  plot  are  unfamiliar.  Therefore,  careful 
reading  is  necessary.  Even  accomplished  readers  often  reread  the  beginning  pages 
until  they  feel  comfortable  with  the  material. 

In  Chapter  1,  you’ll  meet  many  of  the  central  characters  of  Animal  Farm.  You’ll  learn 
significant  plot  and  setting  details.  You’ll  begin  to  discern  some  of  the  key  themes  in 
the  novel — in  other  words,  what  the  novel  is  about. 

As  You  Read 


Remember  to  practise  close  and  careful  reading  as  you  study  Animal  Farm.  If  your 
novel  belongs  to  you,  you  could  write  short  notes  in  the  book  as  you  read.  If  you’re 
borrowing  Animal  Farm,  use  self-sticking  notes  instead.  You  should  make  longer 
notes  in  your  notebook. 


Add  new  and  unusual  words  to 
your  vocabulary  log  at  the  end 
of  Assignment  Booklet  5B. 
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Remember  that  the  novel  Animal  Farm  is  narrated  from  a third-person,  omniscient 
point  of  view.  To  simplify  things,  you  may  just  refer  to  the  narrator  as  Orwell,  or  you 
may  say  “Orwell’s  third-person  narrator.” 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a story  with  more  than  one  level  of  meaning.  If  you  stay 
entirely  on  the  surface  and  think  of  the  novel  as  nothing  more  than  a simple  tale 
about  animals,  you’ll  lose  its  significance.  Keep  asking  yourself  what  parallels  you 
can  draw  between  what’s  going  on  in  Animal  Farm  and  what  goes  on— and  has  gone 
on — in  the  world  of  human  beings.  Here  are  a few  things  to  consider  as  you  read: 


• Who  are  the  characters?  What  do  they  reveal  about  themselves  by  what  they  do 
and  say?  What  can  a reader  learn  from  their  actions  and  words? 

• What  does  each  of  the  characters  want?  What  do  their  desires  tell  you  about 
themselves? 

• What  conflicts  do  the  characters  face?  How  do  they  deal  with  conflict? 

• What  are  the  characters’  strengths  and  weaknesses?  What  inner  qualities  might 
help  them?  Hinder  them? 

• What  do  the  characters  have  to  say  about  how  life  should  be  lived?  What’s  said 
about  how  life  should  not  be  lived?  What’s  said  about  the  ways  characters 
struggle  with  themselves  or  with  others? 

• What  predictions  can  you  make  about  what  might  happen  in  subsequent 
chapters? 

Go  now  to  Animal  Farm  and  read  the  first  chapter. 

After  You  Read 

1.  Now  that  you’ve  read  Chapter  1,  why  do  you  think  Orwell  decided  to  use  a 

third-person  narrator? 

2.  Give  at  least  three  significant  setting  details. 

3.  Many  characters  are  introduced  in  Chapter  1.  They’re  divided  into  humans  and 

animals.  Animals  are  further  divided  into  the  following  groups: 


• dogs 

• hens 

• goat 

• cat 

• pigeons 


• horses 

• sheep 

• donkey 

• tame  raven 


• pigs 

• cows 

• ducklings 

• rats 


Write  the  name  of  each  character  under  the  appropriate  animal  heading.  Save 
this  list  for  later  reference. 


Ikiiittikfl. 


4.  From  reading  Orwell’s  descriptions,  which  animals  seem  to  be  central  characters? 

In  his  speech  to  the  assembled  farm  animals,  old  Major  says  that  all  animals  are 
equal.  However,  Orwell  talks  of  “stupid”  and  “clever”  animals.  This  division 
becomes  significant  in  subsequent  chapters. 

5.  Which  animals  do  you  think  are  clever?  Which  do  you  think  are  stupid? 

6.  In  approximately  three  sentences,  summarize  what  old  Major  wants. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  106. 


Rhetorical  Questions 


rhetorical 

question 


a question  that 
does  not  require  an 
answer  from  the 
listener  but  instead 
is  used  for  effect  by 
the  speaker 


Major  uses  a number  of  tactics  to  get  the  animals  stirred  up  and  “on  side.”  Asking 
rhetorical  questions  such  as  “what  is  the  nature  of  this  life  of  ours?”  is  a favoured 
strategy  of  his.  Rhetorical  questions  give  the  illusion  of  audience  participation.  Many 
unsuspecting  listeners  think  they’re  being  consulted  when  they’re  actually  being 
reprimanded,  persuaded  to  do  something,  or  cleverly  manipulated  by  the  speaker. 

Examine  the  scenes  that  follow.  Ask  yourself  what  effect  the  speaker  is  hoping  to 
produce  in  the  audience. 


Should  you  and  I put  the  toys 
away  before  you  go  to  bed? 


Didn't  we  elect  Trevor  president 
of  the  student's  union?  Then  he 
must  speak  for  us,  the  students! 


Rhetorical  questions  form  the  backbone  of  old  Major’s  speech,  and  the  answers  he 
himself  provides  convince  the  animals  to  go  along  with  his  plans  for  rebellion. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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Mr.  Haas:  What  other  tactics  does  Major  use  to  persuade  the  animals? 

Lin:  Old  Major  says  mankind  is  the  enemy  and  all  animals  are  comrades. 

Mr.  Haas:  By  using  the  word  comrades,  he  implies  that  he  and  all  the  other 

animals  are  equal.  He  wants  the  barnyard  animals  to  think  he  is  voicing  their 
concerns. 

Brandon:  I don’t  get  it.  I thought  old  Major  was  on  the  animals’  side.  Is  he  a bad 
character? 

Mr.  Haas:  No,  Major  seems  to  be  a benevolent  character.  He  has  the  best  interests 
of  the  animals  at  heart.  Just  because  he  uses  powers  of  persuasion  doesn’t 
mean  his  intentions  aren’t  good. 

Chelsea:  In  a way,  he’s  opening  up  their  eyes  to  the  bad  situation  they’re  in. 
Otherwise,  the  animals  would  continue  as  they  always  have— slaves  to 
humans. 

Dominic:  Once  they  become  convinced  that  “man”  is  oppressing  them,  they  can 
“overthrow  the  human  race”  through  a great  rebellion. 

Chelsea:  I’ve  noticed  that  Major  also  repeats  things  a lot  and  uses  simple,  direct 
language. 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  right.  Evaluating  a speaker’s  intentions  and  interests  becomes 
extremely  important  in  subsequent  chapters  of  Animal  Farm. 


Old  Major  uses  public-speaking  skills  to  convince  the  animals  to  act  in  their  own 
best  interests  by  rebelling  against  their  human  oppressors.  His  goals  seem  noble,  but 
he  wants  to  achieve  them  through  violent  means — rebellion. 


At  a literal  level,  what  do  you  think  of  old  Major’s  opinion  of  the  situation  at 
Manor  Farm?  Are  animals  oppressed  by  human  beings?  Is  the  produce  of  their 
labour  stolen  from  them  by  humankind?  Do  animals  have  rights  that  human 
beings  ignore?  Do  animals  have  to  live  in  misery  and  slavery  so  that  humans  can 


reside  in  comfort?  Can  conditions  be  corrected  so  that  animals  are  equal  to 
human  beings? 


Thinking  Symbolically 

There  are  two  basic  groups  of  characters  in  Chapter  1— the  humans  and  the  animals. 
The  humans  are  the  oppressors,  and  the  animals  are  the  oppressed. 


To  get  the  full  effect  of  George  Orwell’s  themes,  you  must  replace  “animals”  with 
“people”  when  you  read  old  Major’s  fiery  words.  To  have  this  substitution  make 
sense,  you  have  to  think  of  two  different  groups  of  human  beings.  Then  you  can 
consider  the  following: 

• how  one  group  or  individual  oppresses  another  group 

• how  some  people  are  “lords”  of  other  people 
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internal  conflict 


j a mental  or  moral 
I dilemma  or 
j struggle 


external  conflict 


a struggle  between 
a person  and  a 
physical  force  or  a 
struggle  between 
characters 


Within  the  oppressed  group,  there  are  many  different  types.  Old  Major  is  one  of  the 
“people”  who  has  the  ability  to  command  respect.  Because  of  his  wisdom,  his  ability 
to  visualize  a better  world,  and  his  talent  for  using  words,  old  Major  is  able  to 
persuade  the  other  animals  of  Manor  Farm  to  share  his  dream  of  overthrowing  the 
farmer  and  taking  control  of  the  farm.  The  ability  to  persuade  others  is  a powerful 
skill  indeed,  and  the  animals  look  up  to  individuals  such  as  Major. 

7.  Create  a chart  similar  to  the  following  that  gives  essential  information  about  key 
characters.  Under  the  heading  “Character  Type,”  think  about  the  broad 
personality  type  that  each  character  stands  for  or  symbolizes.  Continue  the  chart 
as  you  read  the  novel,  adding  characters  and  modifying  information  as  you  go. 


Name 

L*  Animal 

Description 

^ Character  Type'  ! 

1 

Old  Major 

pig 

12  years  old,  benevolent, 
wise,  well-respected, 
majestic  looking 

philosopher,  thinker, 
“ideas  person,” 
charismatic  speaker 

cat 

Boxer 

Clover 

Mollie 

Benjamin 

8.  As  you  know,  novels  feature  characters  that  are  in  conflict.  A character  may 
experience  internal  conflict  or  external  conflict.  Describe  the  conflict 
introduced  in  Chapter  1 . (Hint:  Always  use  the  word  between  when  you  discuss 
conflict.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  107,|; 


In  Lesson  2,  you  carefully  read  and  analysed  Chapter  1 of  Animal  Farm.  This  chapter 
introduced  you  to  the  barnyard  animals  and  the  difficulties  they  face.  Old  Major  was 
the  main  voice  that  you  heard.  Through  analysing  his  speech,  you  discovered  that  he 
is  a skilful  orator  who  wants  to  build  a better  life  for  his  fellow  animals.  You  met 
other  animal  characters  that  say  little;  however,  their  actions  reveal  aspects  of  their 
personalities.  Most  importantly,  you  recognized  that  the  novel  has  two  different 
levels — the  literal  and  the  symbolic. 


In  Lesson  3,  you’ll  discover  more  about  the  characters  and  Orwell’s  themes  as  the 
plot  of  Animal  Farm  intensifies  in  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4. 


y0 


e<s<son  3:  Animal  Farm-Chapters  2,  3, 
and  4 


Now  that  you’re  somewhat  familiar  with  the  setting,  plot,  characters,  and  issues  of 
Animal  Farm,  you’re  ready  to  read  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4.  In  these  three  chapters, 
characters  and  conflict  are  further  developed.  Issues  become  more  complex  as  the 
animals  take  charge  of  the  situation,  as  leaders  emerge,  and  as  “animal”  frailties 
surface. 


utopia — Is  It  Possible? 


utopia 


an  ideal  and  perfect 
place  or  state 
where  everyone 
lives  in  harmony 
and  everything  is 
for  the  best 


It’s  natural  for  people  to  dream  of  a better  life  and  an  improved  world.  Such  dreams 
or  visions  are  often  called  utopias  because  they  refer  to  imaginary  or  hypothetical 
states  of  being  that  are  ideal  as  opposed  to  real. 

For  example,  you  may  desire  prestigious  careers  for  yourself  and  your  family. 
Another  person  may  hope  to  eliminate  famine  and  illiteracy  in  the  world,  while 
another  may  want  all  women  to  have  the  same  earning  power  as  men. 


However,  people  often  fail  to  consider  the  consequences  or  side  effects  that  would 
accompany  the  realization  of  a dream. 
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cliche 


Describe  your  vision  of  a better  world.  You  may  confine  your  description  to  a 
local  or  regional  situation  or  you  may  choose  to  consider  the  entire  country  or 
world.  Whatever  direction  your  writing  takes,  remember  to  avoid  cliches. 


an  overused  word 
or  phrase  that  has 
lost  its  originality 
and  power  from 
overexposure 


After  you  outline  details  of  your  idea  of  a better  world,  discuss  the  potential 
difficulties  that  might  arise  once  you’ve  achieved  your  dream. 


As  You  Read 

i Major’s  vision  of  a better  future — the  takeover  of  the  farm  by  animals — is  a kind  of 

i utopia.  This  vision  motivates  the  animals  to  rebel  against  the  humans  who,  the 

I animals  believe,  stand  in  the  way  of  perfect  harmony  and  total  equality. 

i 

! 

! When  you  read  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4,  note  all  the  changes— good,  bad,  inevitable, 

I preventable— that  occur  as  the  animals  pursue  their  vision  of  complete  harmony  and 

: co-operation,  free  of  the  tyranny  of  “man  and  his  evil  habits.”  A chart  similar  to  the 

I following  may  help  you  track  the  changes. 


Also  continue  to  fill  in  the  chart  that  you  began  in  Lesson  2,  question  7. 


Name 

Animal 

Description 

Chara 

cter^Typ^'l, 

12  years  old,  benevolent, 

philosopher,  thinker. 

Old  Major 

pig 

wise,  well-respected, 
majestic  looking 

“ideas  person,” 
charismatic  speaker 

cat 

Farm 


As  an  engaged  reader,  you’ll  see  what  certain  characters  are  up  to  before  most  of  the 
animals  do.  Because  of  this,  you,  the  reader,  will  be  aware  of  much  more  than  the 
animals  are.  Although  certain  events  are  noticed  and  questioned  by  various  animals, 
you’ll  take  in  far  more.  As  you  read,  make  a list  of  things  that  the  animals  fail  to 
notice.  Here’s  an  example  that  you  picked  up  on  in  Chapter  1 but  most,  if  not  all, 
animals  don’t  notice: 

• Animals  are  considered  either  stupid  or  clever. 

Now  go  ahead  and  read  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4. 

After  You  Read 

Before  you  continue  this  lesson,  make  sure  that  you’ve  read  Chapters  2,  3 and  4 and 
have  taken  the  time  to  complete  your  three  charts.  If  you’ve  kept  note  of  changes, 
character  types,  and  the  occasions  where  you  noticed  things  the  animals  didn’t, 
you’ll  be  well  prepared  for  the  following  exercises. 

Setting 


Orwell  chose  a setting  that  is  relatively  isolated  in  which  to  situate  his  story.  Isolated 
settings  are,  in  fact,  favoured  by  many  authors. 


1.  In  what  ways  is  Manor  Farm  isolated? 


republic 


in  this  context,  a 
group  of  people 
who  are  considered 
to  be  equals  and 
who  have  a 
collective  interest 
or  goal 


2.  In  what  ways  might  the  isolation  of  the  setting  be  significant  to  the  development 
of  Orwell’s  story? 

As  you’ve  probably  realized.  Manor  Farm  represents  a country— one  in  which  those 
in  power  are  overthrown  by  the  populace  and  a republic  is  established. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  107. 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  Wheh  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Plot 

The  plot  or  arranged  sequence  of  events  of  Animal  Farm  is  not  a complex  one. 
However,  you  should  take  note  of  important  events,  determining  how  one  incident  is 
related  to  another.  In  so  doing,  you’ll  also  notice  how  characters’  actions  affect  plot. 

3.  Devise  a plot  outline,  similar  to  the  following,  where  you  track  significant  plot 
details.  Continue  the  chart  for  Chapters  5 to  10. 


“ What 

Where  in 
Novel 

When 

V (Context) 

1 . Major’s 
speech 

Chapter  1 

after  his  dream;  three 
days  before  his  death 

inspires  animals  to  revolt 
(in  Chapter  2) 

2.  Major’s 
death 

Chapter  2 

early  March 

Other  pigs,  especially 
Snowball,  Napoleon,  and 
Squealer  take  charge. 

3.  Rebellion 

Chapter  2 

June;  after  Mr.  Jones 
gets  drunk  and  neglects 
animals 

Manor  Farm  becomes 
Animal  Farm. 

4.  Snowball, 
Napoleon, 
and  Squealer 
develop 
“Animalism” 

Chapter  2 

after  Major’s  death; 
before  rebellion 

Pigs  are  ready  to  take 
over  after  rebellion. 

5.  Pigs  secretly 
learning  to 
read  and 
write 

Chapter  2 

after  Major’s  death; 
before  rebellion 

Pigs  create  “The  Seven 
Commandments”;  with 
their  “superior 
knowledge,”  pigs 
assume  leadership. 

6.  Napolean 
takes 

Jessie’s  and 
Bluebell’s 

Chapter  3 

after  Major’s  death; 
before  rebellion 

(You  don’t  learn  this  until 
Chapter  5.) 

nine  pups 

^ ■ .. 

- 

7.  Pigs 


announce 
they’ll 
reserve  all 
milk  and 
apples  for 
themselves 


8.  Battle  of  the 
Cowshed 


Propaganda 


propaganda 


an  organized 
program  of 
publicity  and 
information-giving, 
used  to  advance  a 
particular  doctrine 
or  cause  with 
information  that  is 
usually  misleading 
or  dishonest 


You’re  probably  familiar  with  the  word  propaganda — the  deliberate  spreading  of 
information  to  promote  ideas,  policies,  and  particular  causes.  The  doctrine  of 
Animalism,  developed  primarily  by  the  pigs  after  Major’s  death,  is  part  of  a 
propaganda  campaign.  The  pigs  create  Animalism  to  arouse  pride  in  the  animals  and 
to  make  them  feel  that  they’re  unique  and  special.  However,  Animalism  is  based  on 
a fear  of  humans  as  the  ever-present  enemy. 


The  Seven  Commandments 


1 . Whatever  goes  upon  two  legs  is  an  enemy. 


2.  Whatever  goes  upon  four  legs,  or  has 


friend, 


wings,  is  a 


3.  No  animal  shall  wear  clothes. 


animal  shall  sleep  in  a bed. 


animal  shall  drink  alcohol 


animal  shall  kill  any  other  animal 


animals  are  equal 


With  a partner  or  small  group,  discuss  “The  Seven  Commandments.’’  Do  you  notice 
that  commandments  3 to  6 forbid  certain  practices  while  commandments  1 and  2 are 
quite  emphatic  about  the  definitions  of  enemies  and  friends?  What  do  you  think  of 
the  commandments  as  daily  living  rules  for  an  animal  community?  How  might  the 
commandments  help  the  animals?  Do  you  see  any  problems  inherent  in  the 
commandments? 
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Now  that  you’ve  discussed  “The  Seven  Commandments”  with  at  least  one 
person,  write  a journal  entry  giving  your  views  on  the  issues  and  questions 


regarding  the  seven  commandments. 


4.  What  is  there  about  the  farm,  especially  its  physical  setting,  that  makes  it 
susceptible  to  propaganda? 

5.  Propaganda  is  generally  characterized  by  simplistic  right- versus- wrong  thinking. 
Find  at  least  three  pieces  of  evidence  of  this  in  the  doctrine  of  Animalism. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  107. 


Name  Symbolism 

It’s  fair  to  say  that  George  Orwell  did  not  choose  his  characters’  names  or  his  place 
names  randomly.  Many  of  the  names  signify  something  beyond  their  surface 
meaning.  For  example,  consider  the  following  information: 

• Napoleon  the  pig,  seizing  onto  a populist  revolution  and  turning  it  into  his 
personal  regime,  may  be  compared  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  experienced  a 
meteoric  rise  through  the  French  revolutionary  army.  Napoleon  established 
himself  as  First  Consul  and  then  as  emperor  of  France  in  the  early  1800s. 

• The  word  manor  in  Farmer  Jones’s  Manor  Farm  means  a residence  of  nobility — 
that  is,  owned  by  people  of  higher  rank. 

With  a partner  or  in  a group,  choose  two  other 
character,  place,  or  event  names  that  you  think 
symbolize  something  beyond  their  surface 
meaning.  Explain  your  choices. 

Symbolism  will  be  addressed  in  more  detail  in 
Section  2.  However,  it’s  important  that  you 
begin  thinking  about  symbolic  possibilities 
early  in  the  novel. 


A Quick  Review 


6.  The  various  terms  and  names  in  Column  A appear  in  the  first  four  chapters  of 
the  novel  Animal  Farm.  Check  your  comprehension  by  matching  the  definitions 
in  Column  B with  the  terms  in  Column  A. 


Column  A Column  B 


a. 

comrade 

i. 

loves  ribbons  and  sugar 

b. 

porker 

ii. 

never  around  when  there  was  work  to 

c. 

spinney 

be  done 

d. 

Mollie 

hi. 

breed  of  pig 

e. 

Boxer 

iv. 

mysterious  country  to  which  all  animals 

f. 

“Beasts  of  England” 

went  when  they  died 

g- 

trotters 

V. 

studied  Julius  Caesar’s  campaign  plans 

h. 

the  cat 

vi. 

large  beets  used  for  cattle  food 

i. 

Old  Benjamin 

vii. 

fellow  worker 

j- 

Snowball 

viii. 

male  pig  used  for  breeding 

k. 

boar 

ix. 

said  he  was  a brainworker 

1. 

paddock 

X. 

pig  raised  for  food  (on  Manor  Farm) 

m. 

Berkshire 

xi. 

song  in  old  Major’s  dream 

n. 

knacker 

xii. 

farm  owned  by  Mr.  Frederick 

o. 

dissidents 

xiii. 

those  who  disagree  with  the 

P- 

mangel-wurzels 

establishment 

q. 

pop-holes 

xiv. 

front  hoofs  of  pigs 

r. 

Clover 

XV. 

the  white  goat 

s. 

Foxwood 

xvi. 

personal  motto:  1 will  work  harder. 

t. 

Animalism 

xvii. 

town  near  Manor  Farm 

u. 

Sugar  Candy  Mountain 

xviii. 

could  read  as  well  as  the  pigs 

V. 

Willingdon 

xix. 

system  of  ideas  set  up  by  the  pigs 

w. 

Squealer 

XX. 

small  enclosure  for  horses 

X. 

Pinchfield 

xxi. 

large,  neglected,  old-fashioned  farm 

y- 

Muriel 

xxii. 

small  clump  of  trees 

xxiii. 

learnt  the  whole  alphabet  but  could  not 

put  words  together 

xxiv. 

small  holes  in  a henhouse 

XXV. 

buys  old  horses  to  slaughter 

7.  Describe  three  things  that  you,  the  reader,  notice  in  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4 that 
most  of  the  animals  fail  to  notice. 

8.  Generally  speaking,  the  takeover  of  Manor  Farm  by  the  animals  seems  to  be 
working  out  for  the  animals.  Give  at  least  three  significant  details  that  suggest 
this  is  the  case. 


A 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  108. 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  3 and  4.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Listen  to  the  discussion  called  “Animal  Farm  1”  on  your  audio  CD  where  you’ll  hear 
about  various  interesting  elements  in  Chapters  2 to  4.  As  you  listen,  think  about  the 
observations  that  the  speakers  make.  Do  you  agree  with  them  or  not?  What  other 
observations  did  you  make  that  were  not  discussed  on  the  audio  CD  or  elsewhere  in 
Lesson  3? 


Discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 


In  Lesson  3,  you  read  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4 of 
Animal  Farm,  finding  out  that  three 
months  after  Major  died,  the  animals  led  a 
successful  rebellion  against  Manor  Farm. 

You  saw  how,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Cowshed 
in  October,  the  animals  triumphantly 
defended  their  Animal  Farm  against  Jones 
and  his  men. 


You  took  a closer  look  at  plot,  setting,  and 

name  symbolism,  seeing  how  each  contributes  to  the  overall  meaning  of  the  novel. 
Most  significantly,  you  saw  how  the  reader  is  more  aware  of  the  goings-on  at  Animal 
Farm  than  are  the  animals. 


Lesson  4 will  lead  you  through  a careful  examination  of  Chapters  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  After 
you  read  these  chapters  and  respond  to  the  exercises,  you’ll  have  gained  a fuller 
understanding  of  Animal  Farm  and  Orwell’s  skills  as  a novelist. 

Before  you  proceed  in  the  module,  make  sure  that  you’ve  done  the  following: 

• added  new  words  to  your  vocabulary  log  at  the  end  of  Assignment  Booklet  5B 

• filled  in  new  information  in  your  plot  outline  from  question  3 of  this  lesson 

• added  new  information  to  your  character  types  chart  from  question  7 of 
Lesson  2 


Have  you  also  been  keeping  good  notes  in  your  charts  of  the  following  items? 

• major  changes  (good,  bad,  inevitable,  preventable) 

• what  the  reader  knows  but  the  animals  don’t 


Section  1:  Reading  Animal  Farm 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ll  read  almost  half  of  Animal  Farm  and  then  complete  a series  of 
tasks  to  gain  a thorough  understanding  of  these  chapters. 

As  You  Read 


dramatic  irony 


a discrepancy  of 
meaning  occurring 
when  the  reader  or 
viewer  is  aware  of 
something  that  one 
or  more  of  the 
characters  are  not 


Remember  to  take  notes  about  significant  plot  details.  Look  carefully  at  the  changes 
that  are  occurring  on  Animal  Farm,  and  decide  whether  or  not  these  changes  benefit 
the  animals.  Take  special  note  of  the  actions  of  Napoleon  and  Squealer.  You’ll  be 
able  to  gather  important  details  for  your  character  types  chart.  Of  course,  you  now 
know  that  Orwell  has  arranged  it  so  that  the  reader  is  privy  to  much  more 
information  and  insights  than  are  his  characters.  This  advantage  that  readers  have 
creates  a kind  of  dramatic  irony,  in  which  you  have  a fuller  knowledge  of  what  is 
happening  in  a literary  work  than  a character  has. 

Turn  now  to  Animal  Farm  and  read  Chapters  5 to  8. 

After  You  Read 


Make  sure  that  you’ve  read  Chapters  5 to  8 and  completed  your  plot  outline  chart 
before  you  read  any  further.  You’ll  get  more  out  of  the  next  few  exercises  if  you’ve 
filled  in  your  character  types  chart  and  taken  thorough  notes  about  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  Major’s  death. 


Listen  to  “Animal  Farm  2”  on  your  audio  CD  where  you’ll  hear  a discussion  about 
the  significant  changes  that  occur  at  Animal  Farm  in  Chapters  5 to  8 of  the  novel.  As 
you  listen  to  this  discussion,  think  about  other  changes  that  you’ve  noticed  in  the 
way  that  Animal  Farm  is  operated  or  in  the  relationship  that  some  animals  have  with 
each  other  or  with  humans. 


There  are  two  terms  on  the  audio  CD  discussion  that  may  be  unfamiliar  to  you. 
Mass  hysteria  is  a state  of  extreme  or  exaggerated  emotion  such  as  panic,  dread, 
and  terror  caused  by  grief  or  fear  among  large  numbers  of  people.  Brainwashing  1 
is  a process  of  forced  indoctrination  designed  to  replace  a person’s  existing 
political,  religious,  or  social  beliefs  with  completely  different  ones. 

People  are  more  susceptible  to  brainwashing  if  they’ve  been  deprived  of  food  and 
rest.  Living  in  an  isolated  setting,  in  a tight  community,  and  under  constant 
surveillance  makes  a person  particularly  vulnerable. 


1.  By  the  end  of  Chapter  5,  you  realize  that  Napoleon  has  set  himself  up  as  an 
absolute  ruler.  What  things  does  he  do  in  Chapters  3,  4,  and  5 to  prepare  for  the 
takeover? 

2.  a.  Squealer  promotes  two  qualities  over  and  above  bravery.  What  are  they? 

b.  What  is  Squealer’s  motivation?  That  is,  why  would  he  and  Napoleon  prefer 
the  “new”  qualities? 

3.  It  seems  that  Squealer  has  become  Napoleon’s  mouthpiece.  Why  do  you  think 
this  has  happened?  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  strategy? 

4.  The  animals  are  not  pleased  with  the  changes  that  occur  after  Snowball’s 
expulsion.  Why  do  they  not  rise  up  in  complaint? 


gullibility 


a tendency  to 
overtrust  and 
believe  and 
therefore  be  easily 
tricked  or  deceived 


6.  The  animals  illustrate  their  gullibility  on  many  occasions.  Find  at  least  four 
examples  in  Chapter  6. 

Near  the  end  of  Chapter  8,  the  animals  see  Napoleon  emerge  from  the  farmhouse 
wearing  an  old  bowler  hat  of  Mr.  Jones’s.  Napoleon  gallops  rapidly  around  the  yard 
and  disappears  indoors  again.  The  next  morning.  Squealer  and  Napoleon  are  found 
to  be  ill. 


7.  Even  if  the  animals  don’t  catch  on,  the  readers  know  what’s  happening.  What  is 
going  on?  Why  is  it  humorous?  Why  is  this  incident  significant? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  4 on  page  108. 


For  the  most  part,  readers’  sympathies  lie  with  the  animals— with  the  exception 
of  Napoleon,  Squealer,  and  the  dogs.  For  whom  do  you  feel  the  greatest 
sympathy?  Why  is  this  the  case?  Do  you  identify  with  one  animal  more  than 
another?  Does  Orwell  portray  some  characters  more  sympathetically  than  others? 


The  Changing  Commandments 


Beginning  in  Chapter  5,  the  animals 
notice  that  the  commandments 
written  on  the  barn  wall  don’t  seem 
to  be  the  same  as  the  originals. 

When  they  question  these  changes. 
Squealer  tells  them  that  they’re 
“remembering  wrong.” 

8.  Locate  the  changed 

commandments  in  Chapters  6 
through  8,  and  write  them  out  in 
their  revised  form.  Use  a chart 
similar  to  the  following  one. 


Original  Seven  Commandments  Revised  Seven  Commandments 


1 . Whatever  goes  upon  two  legs  is 
enemy. 
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9.  a.  The  reader  knows  who  has  changed  the  commandments,  but  the  animals 
don’t.  Find  evidence  to  show  who  made  the  changes. 

b.  Who  benefits  from  the  revised  commandments? 


In  Chapter  7,  the  animals,  much  to  their  dismay,  discover  that  Napoleon  has  decreed 
that  “Beasts  of  England,”  the  song  of  the  animal  rebellion,  shall  no  longer  be  sung. 

10.  a.  What  song  replaces  “Beasts  of  England”? 

b.  How  do  the  animals  respond  to  Napoleon’s  decree? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  A 


The  Ascendancy  of  Napoleon  and  the  Demonizing  of 
Snowball 


Before  Snowball  was  chased  off  by 
Napoleon’s  nine  vicious  dogs,  the 
two  pigs  shared  the  governing  of  the 
farm.  With  the  expulsion  of 
Snowball,  Napoleon’s  rise  to  power 
begins. 

In  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4,  you  probably 
noticed  that  their  personalities  and 
leadership  styles  are  quite  different 
from  each  other. 

• Snowball  leads  by  example,  as  evidenced  by  his  participation  in  the  harvest 
and  his  personal  launch  of  the  attack  at  the  Battle  of  the  Cowshed. 

• Snowball  is  intelligent  and  democratic  in  nature.  He  forms  animal  committees, 
getting  the  citizenry  involved  in  their  own  governance. 

• Napoleon,  too,  is  intelligent.  But  in  contrast,  he  is  cunning  and  unscrupulous. 
Think  back  to  the  end  of  Chapter  2 when  Snowball  and  the  other  animals  were 
out  harvesting.  He  stayed  back,  secretly  hoarding  the  milk  for  the  pigs. 

• While  Snowball  was  trying  his  best  to  educate  the  adult  animals,  Napoleon  was 
indoctrinating  the  young  puppies — their  minds  being  more  pliant  than  those  of 
their  elders. 

• When  Snowball  was  reading  military  plans  to  outwit  the  humans  in  battle, 
Napoleon  was  making  devious  plans  to  oust  his  rival  and  install  himself  as 
leader. 

Both  pigs  take  pleasure  in  leadership  and  power,  but  for  different  reasons. 
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11.  Why  does  Snowball  want  to  be  a leader? 

12.  Why  does  Napoleon  want  to  be  a leader? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  4 on  page  111. 


The  Propaganda  Campaign 

The  ascendancy  of  Napoleon  and  the  demonizing  of  Snowball  happen 
simultaneously  because  each  is  a creation  of  the  same  propaganda  operation. 
Napoleon’s  rapid  rise  to  power  could  not  have  taken  place  if  the  animals’  sympathies 
remained  with  Snowball— hence  his  forced  removal,  followed  by  Squealer’s  intricate 
misinformation  campaign.  Napoleon’s  strategy  is  threefold: 

• Remove  Snowball  from  the  axis  of  power.  (Chase  him  off  the  farm.) 


• Expunge  Snowball’s  democratic  ideas  and  heroic  status  from  the  memories  of 
the  animals.  (Wipe  out  any  influence  he  may  continue  to  have  upon  them.) 


scapegoat 


someone  bearing 
the  blame  for  the 
crimes,  sins,  or 
shortcomings  of 
others 


• Use  Snowball  as  a scapegoat  for  everything  that  goes  wrong  on  the  farm  so 
that  Napoleon  won’t  be  held  responsible  for  his  harsh  laws  and  his  own 
incompetence. 

With  a partner  or  small  group,  discuss  the  propaganda  campaign,  giving  examples  of 
the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon  and  the  demonizing  of  Snowball. 


13.  As  a consequence  of  Napoleon’s  propaganda  campaign  and  the  installation  of 
his  harsh  laws,  most  of  the  animals  are  suffering.  What  animals  seem  to  be 
suffering  the  most?  Explain  your  reasoning. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  4 on  page  111. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  5.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Life  is  said  to  be  a series  of  difficulties  and  struggles.  People  don’t  always  have 
a choice  over  the  difficulties  they  encounter;  however,  they  do  have  some 
choice  over  how  they  respond  to  difficulty. 


Select  one  of  the  animals  in  Animal  Farm  that  you  think  handles  difficulty  well. 
Write  about  this  character  and  his  or  her  struggles,  elaborating  upon  your 
choice. 


In  Lesson  4,  you  read  the  greater  part  of  Animal  Farm,  noticing  that  the  ideals  of 
utopia  are  rapidly  eroding  under  the  corrupt  and  cruel  regime  of  Napoleon.  You  saw 
that  even  though  the  animals  endure  overwork,  near-starvation,  and  political 
executions,  they’re  unable  to  admit  that  Animal  Farm  has  become  a dictatorship. 
Sadly,  Animal  Farm  is  no  better— perhaps  it’s  worse— than  Manor  Farm  was  under 
Farmer  Jones.  You  learned  how  fear  and  propaganda  can  create  fear  and  compliance 
in  a populace  that  is  illiterate  and  politically  naive. 

In  Lesson  5,  you’ll  read  the  last  two  chapters  of  Animal  Farm  and  complete  a series 
of  exercises  that  will  help  you  consider  the  novel  as  a whole. 

Before  you  proceed,  make  sure  that  you’ve  filled  in  your  vocabulary  log  and  plot 
outline  and  updated  your  character  types  chart. 

Have  you  also  been  keeping  good  notes  on  the  following? 

• major  changes  (good,  bad,  inevitable,  preventable) 

• what  the  reader  knows  but  the  animals  don’t  (dramatic  irony) 


Section  1:  Reading  Animal  Farm 
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esson  5:  Animal  Farm-Chopicvs  9 and  10 


In  this  lesson,  you’ll  finish  reading  Animal  Farm  and  complete  tasks  that  will  allow 
you  to  understand  the  novel  as  a whole. 


As  You  Read 


Remember  to  maintain  your  plot  outline  and  character  types  charts.  You’ll  see  that 
years  have  passed  since  Major’s  death  and  the  animal  rebellion.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  novels,  the  last  few  pages  are  vital;  therefore,  read  and  consider  them  carefully. 

Now  read  Chapters  9 and  10,  update  your  plot  outline,  and  complete  your  character 
types  chart  before  you  continue  with  the  remainder  of  Lesson  5. 

After  You  Read 

It’s  difficult  to  close  the  covers  of  a book  that  has  absorbed  you  for  a long  time.  It’s 
especially  difficult  when  the  novel  has  what  seems  to  be  an  unhappy  conclusion.  In 
what  ways  is  the  ending  to  Animal  Farm  an  unhappy  one?  Do  you  see  any  signs  of 
hope  in  the  last  few  pages? 

You  should  know  that  critics  are  divided  on  whether  Animal  Farm  is  an  optimistic  or 
pessimistic  novel.  Most  favour  the  theme  of  pessimism. 

You’ll  be  discussing  Orwell’s  themes  in  greater  depth  in  Section  2,  but  where  do  you 
stand  right  now?  Is  Animal  Farm  a story  of  hope  or  despair? 
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Although  readers  can’t  rewrite  the  ends  of  books,  many  people  have  this  desire. 
If  you  were  able  to  write  a new  ending  id  Animal  Farm,  what  would  yours  be? 
Explain  the  choices  you  make. 


It  does  seem  that  everything  has  come  full  circle  for  the 
animals.  As  it  was  before  Major’s  inspirational  speech  to  the 
animals  when  they  worked  “as  slaves”  for  Farmer  Jones,  so  it 
is  now  under  the  regime  of  Napoleon.  One  oppressor  has 
been  exchanged  for  another. 

Remember  back  to  Chapter  1 where  you  considered  the 
following: 

• how  one  group  or  individual  oppresses  another  group 

• how  some  people  can  be  “lords”  of  other  people 

At  the  beginning  of  the  novel,  you  recall  that  Farmer  Jones  and  the  other  humans 
were  the  oppressors  while  the  animals  were  the  oppressed.  Yet  within  the  animal 
community,  all  were  equal.  The  animals  weren’t  free,  but  the  way  a pig  lived 
compared  to  the  way  a dog,  a horse,  or  any  other  animal  lived  was  not  significantly 
different. 

As  you  know,  things  began  to  change  in  Chapter  2 when  the  pigs  took  over  the  farm. 
At  first,  under  Snowball’s  guidance,  the  rule  was  benevolent.  Once  Napoleon  seized 
power,  however,  he  established  a cruel  dictatorship. 

Beginning  with  their  rewriting  of  The  Seven  Commandments,  Napoleon  and  his 
cronies  began  to  adopt  negative  human  behaviours.  By  the  end  of  the  novel,  not  only 
are  the  pigs  acting  like  human  despots,  but  they  also  resemble  them  in  facial 
appearance. 

1.  Give  at  least  five  details  in  Chapters  9 and  10  that  illustrate  the  pigs’  final 
transformation  to  oppressors. 

The  forced  expulsion  of  Snowball  in  Chapter  5,  the  mass  execution  of  the  animals  in 
Chapter  7,  and  the  death  of  Boxer  in  Chapter  9 are  three  of  the  most  sorrowful  and 
hideous  events  in  the  novel. 

2.  a.  What  makes  these  events  so  deeply  sad  and  morally  repugnant? 
b.  What  do  the  three  events  have  in  common  in  terms  of  root  cause? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 CLesson  6 on  page  111. 
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Describe  which  of  the  three  events  has  the  most  profound  effect  upon  you.  In  a 
few  weeks  or  months  from  now,  which  event  do  you  think  you’ll  remember 
more?  In  responding  to  this  question,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  think  about 
which  event  produces  the  strongest  visual  image  for  you. 


3.  The  last  chapter  begins  with  the  phrase  “Years  passed.”  Which  animals  are  still 
alive?  Which  have  perished? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  5 on  page  112. 


The  Changing  Commandments 
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4.  In  what  way  have  the  first  and  second  commandments  been  modified? 

Commandment  7,  too,  has  been  altered.  In  fact,  when  Benjamin  and  Clover  look 
upon  the  barn  wall  to  see  if  the  “Seven  Commandments  [are]  the  same  as  they  used 
to  be  . . . There  [is]  nothing  there  . . . except  a single  Commandment.” 

5.  What  is  the  single  Commandment? 

6.  Commandment  3 is  never  rewritten  on  the  barn  wall  in  its  new  form,  but  if  it 
were,  what  do  you  think  it  would  say? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  5 on  page  112. 
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The  Informed  Reader 


the  quality  of  being 
inexperienced  and 
unsophisticated 


You  remember  discussing  the  fact  that  the  reader  knows 
much  more  about  what  is  going  on  at  the  farm 
than  do  the  animals.  The  gap  between  what  the 
animals  see  but  don’t  understand  and  what  the 
reader  sees  and  understands  is  called  dramatic 
irony.  This  happens  because  Orwell  skilfully 
employs  a third-person  narrator  who  sees  things 
through  the  eyes  of  the  animals.  The  animals  take  in 
information  through  their  eyes  but  don’t  use  their  minds  to 
interpret  what  they  observe.  They’re  uninformed,  unlike  the  reader  who 
becomes  informed  by  using  interpretive  skills. 

What’s  the  Reader’s  Job? 

Orwell  expects  that  you’ll  fill  in  essential  information  that  the  animals  miss;  that  is, 
he  assumes  that  you’ll  make  inferences.  It’s  an  unwritten  partnership  between  writer 
and  reader.  Even  though  the  animals  don’t  seem  to  know  “that  two  plus  two  make 
four,”  you’re  able  to  figure  it  out. 

How  Are  Readers  Supposed  to  Feel? 

The  emotional  response  in  a reader  is  a contradictory  one.  Readers  feel  sorry  for  the 
characters  but,  nevertheless,  shocked  at  the  animals’  naivete.  The  shock  often 
produces  a wry  laughter. 

7.  Read  the  following  passages  from  Chapter  9.  In  your  notebook,  explain  the 
inferences  and  insights  you  can  make  that  the  characters  can’t. 


a. 


b. 


Meanwhile  life  was  hard.  The  winter  was  as  cold  as  the  last  one  had 
been,  and  food  was  even  shorter.  Once  again  all  rations  were  reduced, 
except  those  of  the  pigs  and  dogs.  A too  rigid  equality  in  rations.  Squealer 
explained,  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Animalism. 


In  April,  Animal  Farm  was  proclaimed  a Republic,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  elect  a President.  There  was  only  one  candidate,  Napoleon, 
who  was  elected  unanimously.  On  the  same  day  it  was  given  out  that 
fresh  documents  had  been  discovered  which  revealed  further  details 
about  Snowball’s  complicity  with  Jones.  It  now  appeared  that  Snowball 
had  not,  as  the  animals  had  previously  imagined,  merely  attempted  to 
lose  the  Battle  of  the  Cowshed  by  means  of  a stratagem,  but  had  been 
openly  fighting  on  Jones’s  side. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  5 on  page  112. 


Section  1:  Reading  Animal  Farm 


Mr.  Haas:  Most  of  Chapter  9 is  about  Boxer.  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  that  is? 


a person  who  buys 
old  or  injured 
horses,  slaughters 
them,  and  sells 
their  parts 


Chelsea:  There  aren’t  many  heroes  left.  Snowball’s  just  a memory,  and  anyhow, 
his  reputation  has  been  destroyed  by  Squealer  and  Napoleon. 

Lin:  Right.  Who  is  there  for  the  reader  to  like,  apart  from  Clover  and  Boxer? 

Dominic:  Benjamin  does  come  through  at  the  end.  He  tries  desperately  to  save 
Boxer  from  the  knacker.  He’s  a loyal  friend. 

Brandon:  Benjamin  may  be  cynical,  but  he’s  not  a bad  character.  The  problem 
with  Boxer  is  that  he  trusts  “others”  too  much. 

Lin:  Clover,  too.  Yet  Benjamin  is  a loyal  friend  to  both  of  them.  I wonder  why. 

Mr.  Haas:  Orwell  leaves  this  question  to  the  reader  to  consider.  Benjamin  and 
Boxer  do  seem  opposite  in  temperament. 

Chelsea:  Boxer  works  until  his  lungs  burst.  Benjamin  just  does  enough  to  get  by. 

Brandon:  Boxer  says,  “Napoleon  is  right.”  Benjamin  doubts  that  anyone  could 
always  be  right. 


Dominic:  It’s  strange.  I like  Boxer  more,  but  Benjamin  makes  more  sense. 

Mr.  Haas:  You’ve  hit  upon  something  very  important.  Orwell  tends  to  accentuate  a 
particular  personality  trait  when  he  creates  a character.  He  exaggerates  the  trait 
so  that  the  reader  can  think  about  that  aspect  of  a human  being. 

Dominic:  Do  you  mean  that  all  people  have  a bit  of  Benjamin,  Boxer— even 
Napoleon — within  them? 


a person  who  buys 
old  or  injured 
horses,  slaughters 
them,  and  sells 
their  parts 
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Mr.  Haas:  That’s  one  way  to  look  at  what  Orwell  is  saying.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  possibilities,  which  we  will  take  up  in  Section  2. 


Chelsea:  1 noticed  that  Chapter  10  is  different  than  the  other  chapters.  Sort  of  like 
Chapter  1,  in  fact. 

Brandon:  Not  much  happens  in  terms  of  plot.  Chapter  1 describes  Animal  Farm  in 
the  beginning,  and  Chapter  10  describes  it  at  the  end. 

Lin:  Manor  Farm,  you  mean!  Remember,  Napoleon  changed  the  name  back. 

Brandon:  Right.  It’s  hard  to  see  the  end  as  happy  and  optimistic.  Has  anything 
changed  for  the  good?  Hey,  1 just  asked  a rhetorical  question! 

Mr.  Haas:  It’s  true  that  in  the  last  chapter,  the  animals’  situation  hasn’t  changed 
since  the  time  Major  told  them  their  lives  were  miserable,  laborious,  and  short. 
However,  the  last  paragraph  may  hold  a glimmer  of  hope. 


Twelve  voices  were  shouting  in  anger,  and  they  were  all  alike.  No  question, 
now,  what  had  happened  to  the  faces  of  the  pigs.  The  creatures  outside 
looked  from  pig  to  man,  and  from  man  to  pig,  and  from  pig  to  man  again; 
but  already  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  which. 


i 


indeterminate 


not  known  exactly; 
not  definite; 
without  a clear 
outcome 


If  you  notice,  there’s  irony  here,  but  it’s  not  dramatic  irony;  the  reader  sees  the  scene 
in  much  the  same  way  as  do  the  animals.  In  this  sense,  the  last  word  goes  to  the 
animals.  And  among  the  animals,  there  is  the  ultimate  realization  that  the  pigs  and 
humans  are  all  alike— oppressors.  The  reader  may  have  learned  this  fact  earlier  than 
do  the  animals,  but  the  animals  do  acquire  this  knowledge  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Whether  anything  will  come  of  this  recognition,  readers  don’t  know.  In  this  sense, 
it’s  possible  to  interpret  Orwell’s  ending  as  indeterminate  but  not  necessarily  bleak. 

Although  it’s  difficult  to  find  signs  of  hope  in  the  novel,  can  you  find  other  evidence 
in  Chapter  10  that  supports  an  indeterminate  end  more  than  a pessimistic  end  to 
Animal  Farmi  Discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 


GOING  FURTHER 


You  may  want  to  see  the  1999  “animatronic”  film  version  of  Animal  Farm, 
directed  by  John  Stephenson.  It’s  wonderful  theatre,  and  the  cinematography  is 
excellent.  However,  the  story  isn’t  exactly  the  same  as  Orwell’s  Animal  Farm.  If 
you  don’t  have  the  time  or  opportunity  to  see  the  film,  read  about  it  on  the 
Internet. 


Section  1 : Reading  Animat  Farm 


Over  the  course  of  Section  1,  you  gained  knowledge  of  the  plot,  characters,  conflict, 
setting,  and  issues  of  the  novel  Animal  Farm.  You  learned  how  Orwell  expects 
readers  to  make  inferences  and  insights  as  they  read.  Section  2 will  help  you  refine 
and  extend  your  knowledge  of  theme,  symbolism,  irony,  and  allegory. 

Before  you  begin  Section  2,  make  sure  that  you’ve  filled  in  your  plot  outline  and 
character  types  charts.  You’ll  have  better  success  in  Section  2 if  you’ve  kept  good 
notes  on  significant  plot  and  character  changes  as  well  as  instances  of  dramatic 
irony.  Of  course,  responding  to  the  questions,  doing  journal  writing,  and 
participating  in  group-work  activities  will  also  improve  your  understanding.  Don’t 
forget  to  add  all  unfamiliar  words  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  question  for  this  section. 
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Now  that  you  have  a good  grasp  on  the  novel  and 
have  given  some  attention  to  Orwell’s  use  of 
' symbolism,  irony,  language,  and  point  of  view, 
you’re  ready  to  explore  these  elements  in  greater 
depth  in  Section  2. 

i By  the  end  of  Section  2,  you’ll  have  studied 
1 Animal  Farm  as  a symbolic  allegory,  a political 
I satire,  and  a contemporary  fable.  Within  these 
broad  interpretations,  you’ll  be  able  to  respond 
^ and  interpret  in  creative  and  critical  ways. 

The  last  lesson  in  Section  2 will  introduce  you  to 
I effective  sentence  structures.  Here  you’ll  learn 
how  to  recognize  different  varieties  of  sentences 
j in  others’  writing  and  how  to  create  effective 
; sentences  in  your  own  work. 


t 

i 


Animal  Farm 


Have  you  wondered  why  George  Orwell  wrote  the  political  allegory  Animal  Farm 
under  the  guise  of  a simple  fable  about  domestic  animals?  In  an  article  entitled 
“Why  1 Write,”  George  Orwell  explained  that  Animal  Farm  was  a satire  aimed  at 
totalitarianism. 


From  a very  early  age,  perhaps  . . . five  or  six,  1 knew  that  when  1 grew  up  1 
should  be  a writer.  . . . Every  line  . . . that  1 have  written  since  1936  has  been 
written,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  totalitarianism.  . . . My  starting  point  is 
always  a feeling  of  partisanship,  a sense  of  injustice.  ...  1 write  . . . because 
there  is  some  lie  that  1 want  to  expose  ....  Animal  Farm  was  the  first  book  in 
which  1 tried,  with  full  consciousness  of  what  1 was  doing,  to  fuse  political 
purpose  and  artistic  purpose  into  one  whole. 


GOING  FURTHER 


To  read  the  full  text  of  “Why  1 Write”  by  George  Orwell,  go  to  this  address: 

http://www.resort.com/  primeS/Orwell/whywrite.html 


In  this  lesson,  you  will  examine  the  historical  and  political  parallels  that  are  a part  of 
Animal  Farm. 
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Cold  War 


a period  of 
prolonged  hostility, 
short  of  armed 
conflict,  between 
. the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United 
States  and  their 
respective  allies  in 
the  years  following 
, the  Second  World 
War 


Animal  Farm  was  first  published  in  1945.  There  are  many  parallels  in  the  novel  to 
the  rise  of  communism,  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  the  creation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (USSR),  and  the  events  leading  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War  years 
(1945-90). 

The  Russian  Revolution  brought  a communist  government  to  power  in  Russia.  Like 
the  revolution  at  Manor  Farm,  the  Russian  Revolution  was  motivated  by  ideals  of 
equality,  the  dismantling  of  the  class  system,  and  the  end  of  tyranny;  however,  it 
didn’t  work  out  as  the  original  revolutionaries  had  imagined. 

Communism  promised  people  an  ideal  society.  Ah  they  had  to  do  was  work  very 
hard  and  follow  communist  principles.  Many  communist  leaders,  however,  became 
dictators  who  controlled  the  people  through  fear  and  intimidation. 


1.  Look  at  the  following  list  of  people  who  played  important  roles  in  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  its  aftermath.  Identify  which  character  in  the  novel  is  based— to 
some  degree  at  least — on  each  historical  person  or  group  of  people. 


a.  Karl  Marx 

(He  was  a political-social  theorist  whose  writings 
eventually  led  to  the  Communist  revolution;  he 
foretold  that  people  would  rise  up  and  overthrow 
those  who  oppressed  them.) 


b.  Czar  Nicholas  II 

(He  was  the  hereditary  ruler  of  Russia  who  was 
overthrown  by  the  rebellion.) 


c.  Joseph  Stalin 

(He  was  the  tough,  hardened  leader  who  later  took 
charge  of  the  newly  created  Soviet  Union  and  turned 
it  into  a police  state  entirely  under  his  control.) 


Leon  Trotsky 

(He  was  an  intellectual  and  military  leader  who  did 
much  to  organize  the  revolution  and  establish  the  new 
egalitarian  state;  he  was  an  arch  rival  of  Stalin  and  was 
exiled  to  Mexico.) 
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e.  the  vicious  bodyguards  of  Stalin 

£.  the  person  in  charge  of  the  propaganda  arm  of  Stalin’s 
totalitarian  state 

g.  the  communist  faithful  (members  of  Stalin’s  inner  circle) 

h.  the  older  generation  of  Russians  who  have  seen  many  changes  and  who 
think  one  regime  is  the  same  as  another 

i.  the  hard-working  peasants  who  are  mistreated  and  lied  to  but  who  continue 
to  labour  and  place  their  faith  in  authority 

2.  With  a partner  or  in  a group,  discuss  the  following  question. 

What  might  some  other  symbols  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  Stalinism  be  in 
Animal  Farml 

Look  back  to  the  list  in  question  1 to  see  if  there  are  any  obvious  gaps  in  who  or 
what  is  represented.  For  instance,  what  kind  of  Soviet  people  might  Mollie 
represent?  What  could  ribbons  and  sugar  represent?  What  could  the  windmill 
represent? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  113. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Using  library  resources  or  the  Internet,  conduct  some  research  on  the  historical 
characters  described  in  question  1.  See  how  accurate  George  Orwell  is  in  his 
representations. 


Imagine  that  you  were  living  in  a totalitarian  state  similar  to  the  one  Orwell 
describes  in  Animal  Faun. 

• What  sort  of  animal  character  do  you  think  you’d  be? 

• What  do  you  think  your  daily  challenges  would  be? 

• What  would  you  dislike  the  most? 

• Of  what  would  you  be  most  fearful? 

• Would  you  try  to  change  conditions  for  yourself  and  your  group? 

• How  would  you  plan  for  the  future? 


The  Purposes  and  Effects  of  Satire 


H mkjMle/i 
thxm  tke^  dmmd.  ” 


proverb 


a well-known, 
short  saying,  held 
to  embody  a 
general  truth;  often 
offers  advice  or 
urges  caution 


ridicule 


I mockery;  words  or 
I actions  that  make 
'fun  of  somebody  or 
■ something 


This  well-known  proverb  implies  that  writing  and  education  can  achieve  more  than 
can  the  use  of  armed  force.  In  what  ways  does  George  Orwell  use  “his  pen”  to 
influence  change?  Do  you  think  good  things  can  be  accomplished  through  oral  or 
written  words?  In  the  article  “Why  1 Write,”  Orwell  says  that  his  writing  is  the 
strongest  and  liveliest  when  it  contains  political  purpose. 

Satire  is  a verbal  attack  as  opposed  to  a physical,  armed  attack.  A satirist  uses  wit, 
irony,  sarcasm,  and  ridicule  to  expose  human  and  societal  vices.  By  uncovering  and 
exposing  evil,  cruel,  greedy,  and  often  foolish  practices,  Orwell  hopes  to  bring  about 
change  and  achieve  good.  In  other  words,  he  uses  wit,  irony,  and  ridicule  to  help 
build  a better  society — not  wit,  irony,  and  ridicule  as  ends  in  themselves. 


3.  Read  the  following  passage  from  the  end  of  Chapter  3 in  Animal  Farm,  thinking 
about  how  the  passage  is  satirical.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


“Comrades!”  he  cried.  “You  do  not  imagine,  1 hope,  that  we  pigs  are  doing 
this  in  a spirit  of  selfishness  and  privilege?  Many  of  us  actually  dislike  milk 
and  apples.  I dislike  them  myself.  Our  sole  object  in  taking  these  things  is  to 
preserve  our  health.  Milk  and  apples  (this  has  been  proved  by  Science, 
comrades)  contain  substances  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a pig. 
We  pigs  are  brain-workers.  The  whole  management  and  organization  of  this 
farm  depend  on  us.  Day  and  night  we  are  watching  over  your  welfare.  It  is  for 
your  sake  that  we  drink  that  milk  and  eat  those  apples.  Do  you  know  what 
would  happen  if  we  pigs  failed  in  our  duty?  Jones  would  come  back!  Yes, 
Jones  would  come  back!  ...” 


a.  Explain  how  this  passage  is  satirical.  In  what  ways  does  it  uncover  and 
expose  an  evil,  cruel,  greedy,  or  foolish  act? 

b.  Indicate  how  Orwell’s  satire  suggests  the  way  to  a better  existence  and  an 
improved  society. 


4.  Read  the  following  passage  from  the  end  of  Chapter  5 in  Animal  Farm,  thinking 
about  how  the  passage  is  satirical.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


vice 


a defect  of 
character  or 
behaviour;  immoral 
conduct 


Napoleon,  with  the  dogs  following  him,  . . . announced  that  from  now  on  the 
Sunday  morning  Meetings  would  come  to  an  end.  They  were  unnecessary  . . . 
and  wasted  time.  In  future  all  questions  relating  to  the  working  of  the  farm 
would  be  settled  by  a special  committee  of  pigs,  presided  over  by  himself.  . . . 

[T]he  animals  were  dismayed  by  this  announcement.  . . . Even  Boxer  was 
vaguely  troubled  . . . and  tried  hard  to  marshal  his  thoughts;  but  in  the  end 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  to  say.  Some  of  the  pigs  themselves,  however, 
were  more  articulate.  Four  young  porkers  in  the  front  row  uttered  shrill 
squeals  of  disapproval,  and  all  four  of  them  sprang  to  their  feet  and  began 
speaking  at  once.  But  suddenly  the  dogs  sitting  around  Napoleon  let  out 
deep,  menacing  growls,  and  the  pigs  fell  silent  and  sat  down  again. 


a.  Explain  how  this  passage  is  satirical.  In  what  ways  does  it  uncover  and 
expose  an  evil,  cruel,  greedy,  or  foolish  act? 

b.  Indicate  how  Orwell’s  satire  suggests  the  way  to  a better  existence  and  an 
improved  society. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  113. 


With  a partner  or  small  group,  find  other  passages  in  Animal  Farm  that  are  satirical. 
Discuss  why  they’re  satirical  in  nature,  what  vices  they  point  to,  and  Orwell’s 
implied  solutions. 

Just  remember  that  a piece  of  writing,  a drawing,  a play,  a film — almost  any  kind  of 
text — is  allegorical  if,  in  addition  to  its  literal,  surface  meaning,  it  has  a second, 
deeper  meaning  revolving  around  moral,  spiritual,  or  political  life. 

The  Purpose  and  Effect  of  Irony 

In  Section  1,  you  learned  about  dramatic  irony.  Dramatic  irony  refers  to  those 
situations  where  readers  or  viewers  know  more  than  the  characters  in  a story.  The 
effect  of  dramatic  irony  in  Animal  Farm  is  that  you  become  a more  informed  reader, 
which  is  needed  in  order  for  Orwell’s  allegory  and  satire  to  work. 


I 

I 

I 

i 

Situational  Irony 


situational  irony 


a discrepancy  of 
: meaning  between 
what  is  expected  to 
. happen  and  what 
! actually  occurs  or 
between  what  is 
expected  to  be  the 
case  and  what  is 
the  real  state  of 
j affairs 


Situational  irony  occurs  when  there  is  a discrepancy  between  either  of  these: 

• what  is  expected  to  happen  and  what  actually  occurs 

• what  is  believed  to  be  the  case  and  what  is  the  real  state  of  affairs 

In  other  words,  there  are  two  main  types  of  situational  irony. 

In  order  for  a situation  to  be  ironic,  another  condition  is  important— the  discrepancy 
should  be  absurd,  painful,  or  laughable.  The  laughter  is  usually  wry. 


Write  about  an  instance  of  situational  irony  in  your  life  or  the  life  of  someone 
you  know  or  have  read  about.  Explain  the  situation  as  clearly  as  possible. 


Hint:  If  you  can’t  think  of  an  instance,  recall  some  of  the  TV  shows  you’ve 
watched  recently.  They’re  full  of  situational  irony. 


5.  George  Orwell’s  Animal  Farm  has  many  instances  of  situational  irony.  The  irony 
reveals  and  accentuates  Orwell’s  political  and  social  commentary. 

Read  over  the  following  passage  from  the  end  of  Chapter  2,  and  then  respond  to 
the  questions  that  follow. 


[The  pigs]  explained  that  by  their  studies  of  the  past  three  months  [they]  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  principles  of  Animalism  to  Seven  Commandments. 
These  Seven  Commandments  would  now  be  inscribed  on  the  wall;  they 
would  form  an  unalterable  law  by  which  all  the  animals  on  Animal  Farm 
must  live  for  ever  after. 


a.  What  is  Orwell  implying  in  this  excerpt? 

b.  When  you  read  this  paragraph  in  Chapter  2,  the  irony  was  not  immediately 
evident.  It  only  became  clear  later  in  the  novel.  What  happens  later  that 
makes  this  passage  ironic?  What  link  does  the  reader  have  to  make?  Explain 
the  situational  irony  as  precisely  as  possible.  What  type  of  situational  irony  is 
this? 
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6. 


Now  read  this  passage  from  the  middle  of  Chapter  7;  Squealer  speaks  to  the 
animals.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


1 warn  every  animal  on  this  farm  to  keep  his  eyes  very  wide  open.  For  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  some  of  Snowball’s  secret  agents  are  lurking 
among  us  at  this  very  moment! 

a.  What  is  Orwell  implying  here? 

b.  Explain  the  situational  irony  as  fully  as  possible. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  113. 


Verbal  Irony 


verbal  irony 


words  in  a piece  of 
literature  that 
suggest  the 
opposite  of  their 
literal  or  contextual 
meaning 


George  Orwell  employs  verbal  irony  on  many  occasions.  He  does  so  to  help  his 
political  satire  work,  to  educate  and  inform  his  audience,  and  to  provide  humour.  To 
employ  verbal  irony  means  to  use  words  that  suggest  the  opposite  of  their  literal  or 
contextual  meaning.  Sometimes,  a character  in  a literary  work  is  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  his  or  her  words  are  ironic.  However,  a discerning  reader  sees  the  irony. 

7.  Read  over  the  following  example  from  the  middle  of  Chapter  3 in  Animal  Farm, 
thinking  about  how,  and  in  what  ways,  the  example  is  illustrative  of  verbal  irony. 
Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


The  reading  and  writing  classes  . . . were  a great  success.  By  the  autumn 
almost  every  animal  on  the  farm  was  literate  in  some  degree. 


a.  Explain  the  verbal  irony. 

b.  In  using  verbal  irony,  what  point  is  Orwell  making? 

8.  Read  over  the  following  example  from  the  middle  of  Chapter  5 in  Animal  Farm, 
where  Squealer  speaks  to  the  animals.  Think  about  how,  and  in  what  ways,  the 
example  is  illustrative  of  verbal  irony.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


Do  not  imagine,  comrades,  that  leadership  is  a pleasure!  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a deep  and  heavy  responsibility.  No  one  believes  more  firmly  than 
Comrade  Napoleon  that  all  animals  are  equal.  He  would  only  be  too  happy 
to  let  you  make  your  decisions  for  yourselves. 


a.  Explain  the  verbal  ironies.  As  you  probably  notice,  there  is  more  than  one 
example  in  this  passage. 

b.  In  using  verbal  irony,  what  point  is  Orwell  making? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  114. 


For  more  information  about  irony,  view  the  segment  “Irony  in  Print  and  Non-Print 
Texts”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  1 to  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  In  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  Lesson  1,  you  looked  in-depth  at  symbolic  allegory  and  political  satire.  You  saw 
how  Animal  Farm  can  be  read  as  a critical  allegory  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  You  examined  the  role  that  irony  plays  in 
Orwell’s  writing  and  the  effects  that  situational  and  verbal  ironies  create.  In 
Lesson  2,  you’ll  continue  to  study  symbolism  and  irony  in  Animal  Farm. 


esson  2;  Character,  fi>jiiibol,  and  Theme 


While  Animal  Farm  can  be  read  as  a satirical  allegory  of  1917-21  revolutionary 
Russia  and  Stalinist  USSR,  it’s  a mistake  to  think  that  the  novel’s  themes  are  limited 
to  one  historical  event.  Stalin  and  his  cronies  may  be  dead  and  gone,  the  Cold  War 
over,  and  the  USSR  no  more,  but  political  groups  still  exploit  peoples’  political 
naivete,  eliminate  all  opposition,  and  install  themselves  as  totalitarian  regimes. 
Totalitarian  rule  can  occur  locally  or  globally.  Whenever  a system  becomes 
authoritarian  and  abolishes  citizens’  rights,  the  kind  of  dictatorship  that  you  saw  in 
Animal  Farm  is  a present  danger. 

In  this  sense,  Orwell’s  Animal  Farm  still  has  relevance  today.  Whenever  people 
yearn  for  utopias  but  remain  politically  innocent,  they  can  be  manipulated  and 
controlled  by  tyrannical  individuals,  groups,  or  political  parties. 


In  Section  1,  you  kept  a record  of  the  characters  in  Animal  Farm,  giving  descriptions 
of  their  thoughts  and  actions  in  order  to  determine  the  broad  personality  type  that 
each  character  stands  for  or  symbolizes.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  extend  and  broaden 
that  knowledge  as  you  study  character  in  depth. 

You’ll  also  examine  and  reflect  upon  the  themes  and  issues  of  Animal  Farm  in  terms 
of  their  relationship  to  contemporary  life.  To  do  this,  you’ll  take  a closer  look  at 
symbol  and  irony. 


Symbolism  and  Character  Profiles 


Orwell  used  many  traditional  symbols  of  animals  when  he  wrote  Animal  Farm.  Look 
at  the  following  chart  of  animals  and  their  corresponding  symbols. 
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cow 


cat 


guard  dog 


symbol  of  independence  and 
aloofness 


symbol  of  placidity  and  the  productive  symbol  of  watchfulness  and 
power  of  the  earth  aggressiveness 


hen 

symbol  of  procreation  and  maternal 
care 


work  horse 

symbol  of  endurance  and  patience 


pig 

symbol  of  dirtiness  and  gluttony 


How  many  of  the  symbols  in  the  chart  do  you  recognize? 


Do  you  know  any  people  (in  real  life  or  in  movies,  TV,  or  books)  who  exemplify 
the  character  types  in  George  Orwell’s  Animal  Farml  Describe  one  or  two 
individuals,  showing  how  their  characteristics  are  similar  to  the  character  types 
in  the  chart.  How  do  they  get  along  in  life?  Are  they  happy?  Successful?  Are  they 
leaders?  Followers?  Hard  workers?  Do  they  help  others  or  look  after  their  own 
interests?  What  positive  or  negative  effects  do  they  have  on  the  society  in  which 
they  live?  Describe  their  relationships  with  others. 


Symbolism  and  Allusion 


a reference  to  a 
significant  figure, 
event,  place,  or 
literary  work  that 
the  writer  expects 
the  reader  to 
recognize 


In  Section  1,  you  examined  the  names  Napoleon  and  Manor  Farm,  seeing  that  the 
names  themselves  conjure  up  associations  that  help  the  reader  rise  above  the  literal 
meanings  of  the  words.  Napoleon,  for  example,  is  a historical  allusion.  If  you  know 
who  the  “real”  Napoleon  was  and  what  he  did,  you’re  able  to  read  more  into 
Orwell’s  Napoleon  and  the  novel  in  general. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  do  you  associate  with  the  name  Major  1 


Chelsea:  The  word  major  refers  to  a rank  in  the  military  higher  than  private, 
corporal,  and  sergeant  but  not  as  high  as  general.  Therefore,  the  pig  Major  is 
pretty  important.  He’s  earned  his  rank— and  is  probably  older  than  the  others. 
When  he  talks,  they  listen  out  of  respect  for  his  position  and  age. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  does  the  name  Boxer  suggest? 


Brandon:  It  could  represent  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China  in  the  early  1900s.  This 
rebellion  started  the  beginning  of  communism  in  China. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  does  the  name  Moses  suggest? 

Lin:  The  name  Moses  is  a biblical  allusion.  Moses  was  the  prophet  who  led  the 
Jewish  people  out  of  Egypt.  In  Animal  Farm,  Moses  was  a raven.  Moses  was 
the  one  who  told  the  animals  about  Sugarcandy  Mountain. 

Dominic:  Do  you  think  Sugarcandy  Mountain  symbolizes  heaven? 

Brandon:  Maybe.  If  it’s  not  heaven,  it’s  somewhere  really  great.  Sugarcandy  can 
easily  symbolize  a sweet  life  or  a treat.  The  animals’  day-to-day  life  is  so  tough 
that  Sugarcandy  Mountain  is  something  to  look  forward  to.  Unfortunately,  they 
can’t  get  there  until  they  die. 


Mr.  Haas:  Good.  You’re  putting  symbols  together.  Then  you’re  coming  up  with  a 
creative  response  supported  by  details  in  the  novel. 
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In  his  assembly  of  characters — human  and  animal — Orwell  gives  a microcosm  of  a 
society.  Including  the  total  variety  of  unique  individuals  that  make  up  a world  is 
impossible,  but  Orwell  creates  a group  of  significant  types  of  people.  Although  he 
vilifies  some  of  his  characters  more  than  others,  no  type  is  safe  from  his  critique. 
Orwell  recognizes  that  corruption  and  tyranny  can  take  root  even  among  “good” 
people,  uncritical  people,  and  gullible  people. 

1.  a.  Give  at  least  two  positive  qualities  that  Boxer  possesses,  thinking  about 

symbolism  as  you  respond. 

b.  Explain  how  Boxer’s  positive  qualities  allow  individuals  such  as  Squealer  and 
Napoleon  to  take  advantage  of  him. 

c.  In  what  way  is  Orwell  critical  of  Boxer  and  characters  such  as  Boxer? 

2.  a.  Discuss  how  the  name  Squealer  and  the  creature  pig  function  together  as 

symbols  in  Animal  Farm. 

b.  How  is  it  that  Squealer  is  able  to  gain  and  maintain  power  on  Animal  Farm? 

c.  Thinking  beyond  Animal  Farm  to  society  at  large,  what  conditions  are 
necessary  for  an  individual  such  as  Squealer  to  succeed? 

3.  a.  In  Orwell’s  mini-society,  what  type  of  individual  is  the  cat? 

b.  In  what  way  is  Orwell  critical  of  the  cat  and  characters  such  as  the  cat? 

4.  a.  In  Orwell’s  mini-society,  what  type  of  individuals  are  the  sheep? 
b.  In  what  way  is  Orwell  critical  of  these  types  of  individuals? 

5.  Benjamin  is  an  unusual  character.  He  can  read,  is  intelligent,  knows  the  animals 
are  being  lied  to,  and  is  a friend  to  Boxer  and  Clover.  Yet  Orwell  is  critical  of  him. 
According  to  Orwell,  what  are  Benjamin’s  flaws? 

6.  Napoleon  took  Jessie’s  and  Bluebell’s  puppies  away  from  them  in  their  infancy. 
After  being  trained  by  Napoleon,  the  dogs’  characters  are  significantly  different 
from  their  mothers’.  Therefore,  dog  as  a symbol  is  ambiguous.  In  other  words, 
the  symbol  dog  has  more  than  one  possible  meaning. 

In  creating  two  different  groups  of  dogs,  what  is  Orwell  implying? 

7.  In  order  for  Napoleon’s  dictatorship  to  thrive,  a number  of  conditions  are 
necessary.  Explain  two. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  114.  j 
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Discerning  Theme 


The  theme  of  a piece  of  literature  is  its  central  idea  or  insight  into  life.  Longer  works, 
such  as  novels,  generally  have  more  than  one  theme.  For  the  most  part,  themes  are 
implicit  rather  than  explicit.  To  discern  theme,  you  must  read  between  or  beyond  the 
words. 


A theme  can  be  general  or  particular  in  nature; 

• general  if  it  applies  to  some  (not  all)  other  works  of  literature 

• particular  if  the  theme  is  peculiar  to  one  work  of  literature 

A theme  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 


• It’s  significant  rather  than  trivial  or  inconsequential. 

• You  can  find  sufficient  support  for  your  idea  in  the  piece  of  literature  itself. 

• You  can  defend  it  in  writing  or  speech. 


subject 


the  part  of  a 
sentence  that  tells 
who  or  what  the 
sentence  is  about; 
consists  of  a noun, 
noun  phrase,  or 
equivalent 


predicate 


the  part  of  a 
sentence  that  tells 
what  the  subject 
does  or  is;  includes 
the  verb,  objects,  or 
phrases  governed 
by  the  verb 


A theme  statement  should  have  both  a subject  and  a predicate.  For  example,  saying 
a novel  is  about  “jealousy,”  “families  in  crisis,”  or  “growing  up”  is  insufficient.  Such 
words  and  phrases  are  the  beginnings  of  themes  but  taken  alone  are  incomplete. 

To  improve  your  understanding  of  theme,  read  the  following  four  examples.  Then 
rank  these  themes  in  order  of  precision. 

Example  1:  This  novel  is  about  a guy,  Brent,  who  falls  in  love  with  Lynda,  his 
sister’s  best  friend. 

Example  2:  This  novel  explores  the  difficulties  a young  man  experiences  when 
he  falls  in  love  with  a family  friend. 

Example  3:  This  novel  is  about  love. 


Example  4:  This  novel  suggests  that  although  people  think  they’re  free  to  fall  in 
love  with  whomever  they  choose,  family  members  don’t  always  have 
the  same  opinion. 


Read  the  conversation  that  follows  to  discover  how  others  ranked  the  examples. 


Brandon:  The  third  example— this  novel  is  about  love— is  obviously  the  weakest. 
About  doesn’t  say  very  much. 

Dominic:  Right.  It  may  be  true  to  say  the  novel  is  about  love.  But  that’s  not  very 
precise.  What  exactly  is  it  saying? 

Lin:  The  first  example  sounds  like  part  of  a plot  summary.  It’s  not  a central  idea — 
it  says  Brent  falls  in  love  with  Lynda,  his  sister’s  best  friend.  That’s  just 
retelling. 

Chelsea:  Example  two  is  better,  but  it  isn’t  an  insight  into  life. 


Brandon:  Yes,  there’s  enough  evidence  in  the  novel  to  support  choice  four,  it’s 
definitely  the  best  of  the  four. 


Themes  In  Animal  Farm 


To  discern  theme  in  Animal  Farm,  a reader  must  know  that  it’s  a satirical  political 
allegory  written  in  the  form  of  a fable.  At  this  point  in  the  module,  you  know  a great 
deal  about  symbolism,  irony,  satire,  allegory,  and  fable  in  Animal  Farm,  and  you  are 
well  able  to  determine  theme. 


Section  2:  Understanding  Animal  Farm 


Mr.  Haas:  What  does  George  Orwell  imply  about  “power”  in  Animal  Farmi 
Brandon:  Once  immoral  people  get  power,  they  abuse  others  to  stay  in  control. 
Dominic:  Absolute  power  corrupts. 

Lin:  That’s  a cliche.  It  may  be  true,  but  that  theme’s  not  original. 

Dominic:  Then  how  about  this?  A person  who  refuses  to  share  political  power  is 
interested  in  personal  gain,  not  improvements  in  society. 

Lin:  That’s  better. 


Brandon:  Here’s  another.  If  citizens  don’t  carefully  watch  those  in  power,  a 
totalitarian  government  could  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good.  I think  your  themes  meet  the  criteria.  Time  for  you  to  compose  a 
few  themes  on  your  own. 


Is  There  a Difference  Between  a Theme  and  a Thesis? 


thesis 


a proposition  that 
is  the  main  idea, 
position,  or  view  of 
an  essay  writer 


A thesis  is  a proposition  that  becomes  the  subject  of  an  essay.  Therefore,  if  you  use 
your  theme  as  the  subject  of  an  essay,  the  two  are  the  same.  However,  not  every 
thesis  is  theme-based.  A thesis  doesn’t  have  to  focus  on  the  central  idea  of  a piece  of 
literature.  Instead,  it  can  focus  on  something  like  technique  or  the  author’s 
background. 


8.  Read  the  following  key  words  and  phrases,  thinking  about  how  you  could  extend 
each  into  a theme  statement.  Then  pick  five  and  write  a theme  statement  for 
each. 


political  innocence 
good  will 

propaganda  as  a weapon 

Utopia 

hypocrisy 

fear  and  terrorism 

blind  devotion 

truth 

justice  and  democracy 
rhetoric  and  persuasion 
dignity 
naive  loyalty 


tyrannical  governments 

personal  gain 

rights  of  citizens 

use  of  force 

gullibility 

equality 

reliability  of  memory 
rise  of  a bureaucracy 
disillusionment 
ruthlessness  of  government 
sharing  prosperity 
altering  the  past 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  116. 
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In  Lesson  2,  you  were  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Animal 
Farm  to  study  its  themes.  You  looked  at  symbolism  and  allusion  in  more  depth, 
seeing  how  Orwell’s  novel  is  universal  in  the  sense  that  its  issues,  character  types, 
and  themes  are  applicable  to  different  historical  times  and  locations. 

Lesson  3 will  focus  on  elements  of  sentence  construction  as  a way  of  improving  the 
correctness  and  style  of  your  writing. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  turn  to  the  Sectlbn  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  4.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


A esson  3:  Effective  fentence  (Structure 


If  you  listen  carefully,  you’ll  realize  that  people  don’t  always  speak  in  sentences. 
Rather,  they  speak  in  a series  of  fragments  and  run-on  phrases.  Yet,  meanings  and 
intentions  are  communicated  in  speech.  This  is  because  intonation,  gesture, 
emphasis,  and  tone  accompany  spoken  words.  These  aids  help  listeners  understand 
a speaker’s  message. 


However,  words  and  structures  that  communicate  adequately  in  speech  don’t  always 
succeed  on  paper.  Written  work  does  not  have  voice,  tone,  and  gesture  to  assist 
communication.  Instead,  its  aids  to  understanding  are  precise  diction,  correct 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  tighter  sentence  structure. 


If  you’re  writing  formally,  you  should  write  in  complete  sentences.  Even  if  you’re 
writing  informally,  it  helps  to  know  of  any  rules  you’re  breaking  in  order  to  create 
the  feeling  of  informality  that  you  desire. 

In  Lesson  3,  you’ll  study  sentence  structure  as  an  aid  to  effective  written 
communication. 


modifier 


a word,  phrase,  or 
clause  that  qualifies 
the  meaning  of 
another 


dangling 

modifier 


a phrase  or  clause 
in  which  the  doer 
of  the  action  is  not 
clearly  identifiable 


Dangling  Modifiers  and  Misplaced  Modifiers 

Reading  someone  else’s  work  should  be  a pleasure.  The  ideas  may  be  challenging,  of 
course,  but  the  writing  itself  should  not  hamper  the  reader’s  understanding. 

Grammatical  errors  such  as  dangling  modifiers  and  misplaced  modifiers  impede 
communication  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in  your  writing. 

What  Is  a Dangling  Modifier? 


A dangling  modifier  is  a phrase  or  clause  in  which  the  “doer”  of  the  action  is  not 
clearly  identifiable. 
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Look  at  these  examples  of  dangling  modifiers,  thinking  about  how  you  could  correct 
them.  Then,  with  a partner  or  small  group,  explain  the  changes  you  would  make. 

•To  work  as  an  accountant,  university  courses  are  needed. 
•Having  arrived  early  for  dinner,  no  food  was  available. 

• Standing  by  her  desk,  the  students  came  in. 

• To  paint  properly,  a short  course  is  needed. 

Try  one  of  the  following  two  strategies  to  revise  a dangling  modifier: 

• Name  a doer  of  the  action  in  the  dangling  phrase. 

If  James  wants  to  work  as  an  accountant,  he 
needs  university  courses. 

• Name  an  appropriate  or  logical  doer  of  the  action  as  the 
subject  of  the  independent  clause. 

Having  arrived  early  for  dinner,  Breanna 
found  no  food  was  available. 

! 

I 1.  Correct  the  remaining  two  sentences  in  your  notebook. 

; a.  Standing  by  her  desk,  the  students  came  in. 

b.  To  paint  properly,  a short  course  is  needed. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix, 


misplaced 

modifier 


a modifier  that  is 
placed  too  far  away 
from  the  word  or 
words  being 
modified 


What  Is  a Misplaced  Modifier? 

Misplaced  modifiers  are  not  placed  close  enough  to  the  words 
being  modified.  As  a result,  the  meaning  is  unclear. 

Look  at  these  examples  of  misplaced  modifiers,  thinking  about 
how  you  would  correct  them. 

• Two  days  ago  I listened  to  the  robins  sing 
from  my  room. 


• Tired  from  reading,  the  book  was  tossed  aside  by  the 
child . 

•Last  night  I made  meatloaf  in  my  pajamas. 

• The  new  recruits  were  informed  that  they  were  accepted  by 
the  officer. 


J 


ambiguous 


having  more  than 
one  possible 
meaning 


Mr.  Haas:  How  would  you  correct  these  sentences? 

> 

Chelsea:  All  four  sentences  are  ambiguous.  You  can’t  tell  what  each  modifier  i 
refers  to.  1 

Lin:  Sentence  one  could  read,  “Two  days  ago,  while  I was  in  my  room,  1 listened  j 
to  the  robins  sing.”  j 


Mr.  Haas:  Good.  Now  the  meaning  is  clear. 


Dominic:  Sentence  two  is  hilarious.  Sounds  like  the  book  was  tired  of  reading.  To  . 
fix  it  up,  you  could  say,  “The  child,  who  was  tired  from  reading,  tossed  aside 
the  book.”  ; 

i 

Brandon:  Or,  “The  book  was  tossed  aside  by  the  child  who  was  tired  of  reading.”  ■ 


Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  correct  a misplaced  modifier. 


2.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  remaining  two  sentences. 

a.  Last  night  1 made  meatloaf  in  my  pajamas. 

b.  The  new  recuits  were  informed  that  they  were  accepted  by  the  officer. 


I 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  116.  A 


parallel  structure 


two  or  more 
sentence  items  of 
equal  importance 
expressed  in  similar 
grammatical  form 
to  emphasize  their 
relationship 


Parallel  Structure 

Parallel  structure  is  the  use  of  the  same  grammatical  form  or  structure  for  equal 
ideas  in  a list  or  sentence.  Sentences  without  parallel  construction  sound  confusing 
and  imbalanced.  I 

Look  at  the  following  examples.  As  you  read,  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  words  and 
phrases  as  you  link  similar  elements.  Parallelism  often  adds  balance  by  repeating 
similar  words. 
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Without  parallel  structure: 

Ariana  used  her  free  time  to  ski,  to  dance,  and  for  | 

planning  a vacation. 

With  parallel  structure: 

Ariana  used  her  free  time  to  ski,  to  dance,  and  to  plan 
a vacation. 

OR 

Ariana  used  her  free  time  to  ski,  dance,  and  plan  a 
vacation. 

Without  parallel  structure: 

The  play  examines  the  lives  of  women  in  the  j 

seventeenth  century  and  what  their  roles  are  at  the  j 
present  time.  I 

With  parallel  structure: 

The  play  examines  the  lives  of  women  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  their  roles  at  the  present 
time. 

Without  parallel  structure: 

I love  late  night  snacks,  watching  TV  shows,  and  cars. 

With  parallel  structure: 

I love  eating  late  night  snacks,  watching  old  TV 
shows,  and  driving  expensive  sports  cars. 

OR 

I love  late  night  snacks,  old  TV  shows,  and  expensive 
sports  cars. 

Now  take  a closer  look  at  these  sentences. 

The  first  sentence  has  a list,  and  each  element  is  equal  in  form  to  the  others — to  ski, 
to  dance,  to  plan  a vacation.  It’s  the  phrase  for  planning  that  is  not  parallel. 

In  sentence  two,  what  does  the  play  examine?  It  examines  the  lives  of  women  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  their  roles  at  the  present  time.  The  word  what  is  not 
necessary  and  interferes  with  the  sound  and  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Sentence  three  has  a series  of  activities  that  the  first-person  narrator  enjoys— eating, 
watching,  and  driving.  However,  these  activities  aren’t  “spelled  out”  in  the  initial 
sentence.  Notice  that  the  revised  sentence  contains  two  adjectives  for  each  noun, 
whereas  the  original  sentence  lacked  any  parallel  elements. 

You  can  see  that  once  grammatical  changes  are  made  in  these  sentences,  the  writing 
sounds  balanced  and  stylish. 


3.  Correct  the  errors  in  parallelism  in  the  following  sentences.  Write  the  revised 

sentences  in  your  notebook. 

a.  Overworked,  underpaid,  and  feeling  worried,  Keenan  quit  his  dead-end  job. 

b.  With  hopes  for  a better  life  and  anticipating  Animal  Farm  will  be  Utopia,  the 
animals  staged  a rebellion. 

c.  After  Napoleon  runs  Snowball  off  the  farm,  the  animals  lose  many  privileges, 
become  disillusioned,  and  say  they’re  confused. 

d.  Young  children  find  it  difficult  to  read,  play  quiet,  and  dressing  themselves. 

e.  Scenery  in  plays  is  used  to  create  a mood,  illuminate  setting,  and  be  a 
backdrop. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  116. 


Sentence  Variety 

Reading  a string  of  simple  sentences  is  not  enjoyable.  On  the  other  hand,  a string  of 
compound  or  complex  sentences  is  equally  ineffective.  The  key  is  balance.  Mix  and 
match  the  three  types  in  your  writing. 

Consider  combining  two  or  three  simple  sentences  to  create  compound  or  even 
complex  sentences.  Look  at  how  the  following  example  can  be  improved  in  four 
different  ways. 

Old  Major  inspired  others.  His  ideas  prompted  the 
animals  to  rebel.  They  were  successful  in  their 
rebellion.  They  overthrew  Farmer  Jones. 

Strategy  One — Combine  two  or  more  simple  sentences. 

Old  Major  was  an  inspiration  to  the  other  animals,  and 
it  was  his  ideas  that  prompted  the  animals  to  stage  a 
successful  rebellion  against  Farmer  Jones. 

Strategy  Two — Start  a sentence  with  a phrase. 

with  his  revolutionary  ideas,  Major  was  able  to  inspire 
others  to  stage  a successful  rebellion  against  Farmer 
Jones . (prepositional  phrase) 


Strategy  Three — Start  a sentence  with  a clause. 


a word  or  phrase 
that  links  ideas, 
phrases,  or  clauses, 
making  clear  the 
relationship 
between  one  and 
the  other 


Because  Old  Major's  ideas  were  inspirational,  the  other 
animals  were  able  to  employ  his  ideas  to  stage  a 
successful  rebellion  against  Farmer  Jones,  (a  change  from 
beginning  every  sentence  with  the  article  the  or  the  pronouns  he,  she,  or 
they] 

Strategy  Four — Start  a sentence  with  a transition. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  Old  Major's  revolutionary  ideas 
that  inspired  the  animals  to  stage  a successful 
rebellion  against  Farmer  Jones,  (transitional  phrase) 

4.  Read  the  following  example,  and  then  use  it  to  respond  to  the  questions. 


Nassir  really  likes  animated  movies.  He's  been  a fan  for 
years.  His  tastes  have  influenced  his  career  choices.  He 
wants  to  direct  films. 


a.  Use  strategy  one  to  write  a more  effective  sentence. 

b.  Use  strategy  two  to  write  a more  effective  sentence. 

c.  Use  strategy  three  to  write  a more  effective  sentence. 

d.  Use  strategy  four  to  write  a more  effective  sentence. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  117.  y 


In  this  lesson,  you  studied  sentence  structure  as  an  aid  to  effective  written 
communication.  You  looked,  in  particular,  at  dangling  modifiers,  misplaced 
modifiers,  and  parallel  structure. 


Section  2:  Understanding  Animal  Farm 
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In  Section  2,  you  examined  and  interpreted  the  novel  Animal  Farm  as  a whole.  You 
saw  how  Animal  Farm  could  be  read  as  political  satire— a symbolic  allegory  of 
Stalinist  Russia.  Then  you  took  a broader  and  more  contemporary  look  at  symbol 
and  theme.  Finally,  you  reviewed  grammatical  strategies  that  will  help  you  write 
accurate,  interesting,  and  effective  sentences. 

At  this  point  in  the  module,  you’ve  learned  a great  deal  about  the  novel  in  general 
and  Animal  Farm  in  particular.  Your  familiarity  with  situational  irony,  dramatic  irony, 
verbal  irony,  symbolism,  and  allegory  will  assist  you  as  you  study  the  modern  play  in 
the  second  half  of  this  module.  Don’t  forget  to  add  unfamiliar  words  to  your 
vocabulary  log. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5A,  and  complete  the  remaining  question 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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tOver  the  years,  you’ve  likely  gone  to  many  drama 
productions.  Some  may  have  been  staged  at 
[ school— maybe  you  were  even  one  of  the  actors 
‘ or  part  of  the  production  crew.  If  your  community 
has  a theatre,  you  may  have  gone  with  your 
family  or  with  your  school  to  see  a play 
' performed  there.  Have  you  ever  gone  to  a dinner 
' theatre?  Experiencing  a play  may  even  have 
I involved  travelling  to  another  community. 

Dramatic  enactments  of  written  scripts  are  not 
restricted  to  the  stage  and  are  not  always  live 
; drama.  Some  plays  have  been  produced  for  radio, 

: television,  and  the  cinema. 

i This  section  will  help  you  realize  that  plays, 

[ acting,  and  drama  are  important  parts  of  the 
human  experience.  By  reading,  viewing,  and 
studying  drama,  you’ll  gain  insight  into  human 
I nature  and  cultural  differences.  In  this  section, 

, you’ll  learn  a little  about  the  history  and 
development  of  drama  and  some  of  the  reasons 
why  people  have  always  been  fascinated  by  it. 


I 
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esson  I heading  and  Viewing  Drama 


Young  children  spend  a great  deal  of  time  playing  or  “play-acting.”  You’ve  probably 
heard  a child  say  something  like,  “You  be  the  mother,  and  I’ll  be  the  father.”  After  | 

they’ve  established  the  roles,  children  then  begin  to  play  house  or  some  other  simple  « 
dramatic  game. 


It  seems  that  playing  and  acting  are  natural  to  human  beings  and  that  the  urge  to 
create  or  to  watch  drama  begins  very  early  in  one’s  life. 


classical 


having  to  do  with 
the  art,  civilization, 
or  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  or 
Rome 


play 


a work  of  literature 
that  is  written  to  be 
acted,  especially  in 
a theatre;  the 
drama  itself 


A Classical  Greek  Play 


It’s  not  known  exactly  when,  where, 
or  why  dramatic  performances  came 
to  be  more  specialized,  more 
sophisticated,  and  more  professional. 
However,  by  500  b.c.,  the  Greeks  were 
performing  elaborate  plays,  that  is, 
live  drama,  in  outdoor  amphitheatres 
seating  upwards  of  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  people. 


In  these  open-air  theatres,  no  more 
than  three  characters  appeared  on  stage  at  any  one  time;  however,  actors  took  on 
multiple  roles  and  wore  masks  to  represent  the  characters  they  were  playing. 
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Your  textbook,  Sightlines  10,  has  an  excerpt  from  the 
Greek  play  Oedipus  the  King  on  pages  331  to  336.  The 
play  was  written  by  Sophocles  around  430  b.c.,  about 
2500  years  ago.  The  version  in  Sightlines  10  was 
translated  into  English  from  ancient  Greek  by  Bernard 
Knox,  a well-known  classicist. 

Read  over  the  excerpt,  imagining  how  it  would  be 
enacted  on  stage.  Note  that  although  there  is  a 
Chorus  of  Theban  citizens  on  stage,  only  three 
characters  speak. 


Notice  the  list  of  characters  and  the  scene  information  written  in  italics  at  the 
beginning  of  the  excerpt.  Italics  indicate  that  these  words  are  for  the  information  of 
readers,  actors,  and  directors.  Because  these  words  are  not  dialogue,  they’re  not 
meant  to  be  spoken. 


Find  two  people  to  read  and  act  the  play  aloud  with  you.  As  you  read  and  perform, 
remember  to  project  your  voice.  Think  about  where  you  and  the  other  “actors”  will 
stand  in  relation  to  one  another.  Carefully  choose  and  experiment  with  tone  of  voice, 
gesture,  movement,  and  pause.  Make  sure  you  follow  the  stage  directions  written  in 
italics.  You  may  want  to  do  more  than  one  performance. 


tone  of  voice 


expression  and 
feeling  conveyed  in 
one’s  voice 


After  your  dramatic  readings,  write  about  the  experience  in  your  journal. 
Consider  the  following  aspects: 

• What  parts  of  the  play  did  you  find  difficult  to  understand? 


• How  is  this  play  similar  to  other  plays  you’ve  read?  How  is  it  different? 


• Discuss  how  you  interpreted  your  characters. 

• Discuss  why  you  made  particular  choices  for  voice  and  tone  and  for 


gesture,  movement,  and  pause. 

• What  additional  information  about  the  play  or  classical  Greek  theatre  would 
you  like  to  have  in  order  to  make  choices  that  are  more  informed? 


Section  3:  Understanding  Drama 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


The  Sphinx  mentioned  in  the  excerpt  is  not  the  giant  stone  structure  located  by 
the  pyramids  at  Giza  in  Egypt.  This  particular  Sphinx  is  a monster  who, 
according  to  Greek  mythology,  posed  an  impossible  riddle  to  all  those  who 
entered  Thebes.  She  killed  anyone  who  was  unable  to  answer  her  question. 
Because  the  riddle  was  almost  impossible  to  answer,  everyone  was  killed  until 
Oedipus  came  along. 

The  impossible  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  is  the  following: 


exposition 


information  that 
explains  and  gives 
essential  detail 


What  walks  on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  three  in  the  evening? 


Turn  to  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  1 1 7 to  find  the  answer 
that  only  Oedipus  was  clever  enough  to  figure  out. 


Plot,  Exposition,  Conflict,  Character,  and  Setting 

Because  drama  means  action,  it  needs  a sequence  of  happenings  through  which  the 
action  can  proceed.  Plot  is  this  selection  of  events,  arranged  in  a particular  order  to 
produce  the  effects  desired  by  the  playwright. 

In  order  for  the  drama  or  the  play  to  make  sense  to  readers  and  viewers,  exposition 
is  also  necessary.  Exposition  is  the  background  information  about  characters, 
situations,  and  relationships  that  is  needed  for  the  drama  to  move  forward  in  a 
coherent  fashion. 


Without  conflict,  there  wouldn’t  be  enough  tension  to  create  interesting  action 
within  a play.  Conflict,  as  you’ll  recall  from  Section  1,  Lesson  2,  is  a struggle 
between  opposing  persons  or  forces.  Conflict  may  be  external  or  internal;  that  is, 
there  may  be  friction  within  an  individual  or  between  an  individual  and  the  outside 
world.  Often,  the  conflict  may  appear  to  be  external,  but  as  the  play  progresses,  the 
characters  and  the  spectators  discover  that  the  problem  is  within  more  than  it  is 
without. 


Characters  in  drama  are  the  agents  of  action.  They  embody  the  ideas,  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  concerns  of  particular  human  beings.  The  viewer  finds  them  caught  up 
in  life’s  difficulties  and  joys.  As  readers  and  viewers,  audiences  discover  what 
characters  are  like  by  observing  three  things: 

• characters’  interactions  with  others 

• what  characters  themselves  do  and  say 

• what  others  say  about  the  characters 
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The  setting  of  a drama  is  yet  another  artistic  choice  made  as  the  playwright  decides 
where  and  when  to  locate  the  characters  in  a play.  The  particular  places  and  times 
that  a playwright  chooses  may  be  crucial  to  the  development  of  plot,  character,  and 
theme— or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  matter  little. 

It’s  worth  noting  that  drama  and  prose  fiction— short  stories  and  novels — share 
many  artistic  similarities,  such  as  plot,  exposition,  conflict,  character,  and  setting. 


Although  you’ve  read  only  a five-page  excerpt  from  Oedipus  the  King,  you’re  still 
able  to  determine  crucial  aspects  of  the  play.  In  five  short  paragraphs,  outline 
what  you’ve  learned  about  the  plot,  exposition,  character,  and  setting  of 
Oedipus  the  King. 


trilogy 


a series  of  three 
'closely  related 
'works  of  literature 


GOING  FURTHER 


You  may  enjoy  reading  the  entire  play  Oedipus  the  King.  It’s  only  about  40  pages 
long  and  is  the  first  of  a trilogy  by  Sophocles.  If  you  do  read  it,  focus  on  the 
tragic  ending.  Oedipus  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a tragic  hero. 
In  what  ways  was  his  life  tragic? 


Live  Drama — ^The  Theatrical  Experience 


You’ve  probably  been  to  at  least  one 
theatrical  play.  The  play  may  have  been 
performed  in  a school,  community  hall, 
church,  or  commercial  theatre  space. 

Many  schools,  especially  high  schools,  in 
small  towns  and  large  cities  alike,  perform 
at  least  one  play  a year.  These  amateur 
productions  traditionally  have  students  as 
actors,  directors,  stage  managers,  costume 
designers,  and  all  other  positions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  commercial  companies  that  employ  actors,  directors, 
and  so  forth.  These  professional  productions  typically  have  larger  budgets,  salaried 
employees,  grander  stage  sets,  and  costumes  that  are  more  elaborate  and  expensive. 
Of  course,  this  means  that  a ticket  to  a professional  performance  would  cost  more 
than  would  one  to  an  amateur  production.  If  the  production  is  a popular  one,  tickets 
are  often  booked  months  in  advance. 
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Section  3:  Understanding  Drama 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Some  people  buy  season  tickets  from  a particular  theatre  company;  that  is,  they 
buy  tickets  to  a number  of  plays  all  at  once.  Typically,  a season  would  run  from 
September  to  May;  season-ticket  holders  would  know  in  advance  on  what  dates 
they  were  going  and  what  seats  they  were  assigned.  Choicer  seats  cost  more 
money,  as  do  performances  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 


If  a performance  is  based  on  a written  script,  the  elements  of  drama  are  the  same 
regardless  of  whether  the  production  is  amateur  or  professional.  Here  are  some 
significant  features  of  a stage  play: 

• There  is  a stage  that  faces  the  audience  or  is  surrounded  by  the  audience. 

• An  audience,  however  small,  must  be  in  attendance.  Live  theatre  can’t  exist 
without  an  audience.  Seats  are  often  arranged  in  tiers  so  that  everyone  can  see 
the  stage. 

• Actors  perform  on  stage,  using  their  voices,  gestures,  and  movements  to  signify 
meaning. 

• The  audience  listens  and  views.  At  times,  usually  to  show  appreciation,  the 
audience  claps  or  shouts  words  of  approval. 

• The  stage  may  have  props  and  scenery,  such  as  furniture  for  indoor  scenes  or 
trees  to  signify  outdoor  locations. 

• Special  effects  such  as  lighting,  sound,  and  music  may  be  part  of  the  play. 

• Actors  are  usually  dressed  in  costume;  that  is,  they  “dress  up”  as  characters  in 
the  play. 

• Plays  are  usually  divided  into  scenes  and  sometimes  acts.  Actors  come  and  go 
at  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  scenes.  Prop  changes  frequently  occur 
between  scenes  or  acts.  To  signify  the  end  of  an  act,  lights  are  often  dimmed. 
There  may  be  an  intermission  between  acts. 

• The  play  itself,  like  a short  story  or  novel,  has  a plot,  conflict,  characters, 
setting,  and  theme.  Expository  information  is  skilfully  revealed  through 
characters’  words  and  actions. 

• Perhaps  you  have  been  to  musical  theatre.  In  addition  to  the  preceding 
features,  musical  theatre  has  singing,  music,  and  even  dance.  Grand  musical 
theatre  is  a costly  venture,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  price  of  the  tickets. 
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• There  is  much  that  goes  on  “behind  the  scenes”  while  a play  is  in  progress. 

The  audience  views  the  play  but  can’t  see  beyond  the  stage.  Many  people  work 
backstage  to  ensure  that  the  production  on  stage  is  as  flawless  as  possible. 

• The  amount  of  time  that  has  taken  place  to  rehearse  a play  before  the 
performance  is  not  always  known  to  the  audience— nor  are  the  contributions  of 
the  director  and  other  artists  such  as  setting  and  costume  designers. 


In  your  journal,  describe  at  least  one  theatrical  production  that  you  have 
attended.  Take  into  consideration  the  following  questions: 

• What  did  you  enjoy  or  not  enjoy? 

• What  confused  you? 

• What  did  you  think  of  the  acting?  The  scenery?  The  props?  Special  effects? 
The  story  being  enacted? 

• How  did  the  audience  behave  and  respond? 

• Did  you  have  the  opportunity  to  read  the  script  or  the  story  in  advance?  If 
not,  do  you  think  it  may  have  helped  you  better  understand  the  play? 


• If  you  were  to  share  your  experiences  with  another  person  who  was  about 
to  view  the  same  performance,  what  would  you  say? 


GOING  FURTHER 


Read  over  the  entertainment  section  of  a daily  paper  or  a magazine  to  see  what 
live  plays  are  being  performed  in  the  next  few  weeks.  You  can  also  use  the 
Internet  to  find  this  information  for  larger  cities.  If  possible,  plan  to  see  a play,  or 
read  the  script  for  one.  The  play  need  not  be  professional.  Schools  and 
community  groups  often  offer  fine  performances. 

An  alternative  is  to  examine  the  TV  listings  to  find  out  if  a live  play  that  has  been 
recorded  will  be  presented  soon  on  a channel  available  to  you.  Or,  you  may  be 
able  to  rent  a video  or  DVD  recording  of  a stage  play.  In  either  case,  view 
carefully. 


Section  3:  Understanding  Drama 
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A word  of  advice:  make  sure  that  the  TV  or 
video  performance  is  not  one  that  is  merely 
based  upon  a play.  Instead,  it  must  be  a 
recording  of  an  actual  live  play  on  a stage. 


In  this  lesson,  you  read  part  of  an  ancient  Greek  play  in  translation.  You  learned  a 
good  deal  about  the  skills  you  need  to  become  a competent  reader  and  viewer  of 
drama.  You  discussed  the  features  of  a play  that  you  had  attended  and  shared  your 
feelings  about  the  play  in  your  journal.  In  addition,  you  were  introduced  to 
significant  features  of  live  drama— features  that  could  go  unnoticed  unless  a person 
studied  elements  of  “the  stage.” 

In  Lesson  2,  you’ll  see  how  drama  is  similar  to,  yet  different  from,  other  genres. 


esson  2;  Drama  Compared  to  Other 


Through  previous  English  language  arts  courses  and  through  personal  encounters 
with  various  creative  texts,  you  know  that  each  text  form  has  unique  characteristics 
and  different  possibilities  and  challenges.  However,  if  you  take  a close  look  at 
various  text  forms,  you’ll  discover  that,  in  addition  to  obvious  differences,  they  often 
have  similarities. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ll  compare  drama  scripts  with  poetry,  prose  fiction,  and  graphic 
texts,  such  as  comic  strips. 

Comic  Strips 

A comic  strip  is  similar  to  the  script  for  a stage  play  in  the  sense  that  each  tells  a 
story  using  devices  such  as  plot,  characterization,  conflict,  setting,  and  of  course- 
dialogue. 


Uh,  well, 
he's  all 
right,  I 
guess. 


1.  Carefully  examine  this  comic  strip.  Respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your 
notebook. 

a.  What  function  do  the  frames  serve;  that  is,  why  are  they  necessary? 

b.  What  resources  does  the  creator  of  a comic  strip  have  that  a playwright  does 
not? 

c.  How  do  the  words  and  the  visuals  support  one  another? 

d.  What  is  this  comic  strip  about?  That  is,  what  main  idea  is  suggested? 

2.  After  you’ve  finished  the  previous  questions,  convert  the  comic  strip  to  script 
form. 


3.  After  you  finish  your  written  script,  discuss  the  following  questions  with  a 
partner  or  small  group. 

a.  What  did  you  have  to  add?  Omit?  Change? 


b.  Is  the  total  effect  the  same  as,  similar  to,  or  different  from  the  comic  strip? 

c.  In  what  ways  is  a comic  strip  different  from  a dramatic  script? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  117. 


Poetry 

Poetry,  like  drama,  can  be  performed  or  enacted.  In 
fact,  an  oral  reading  or  performance  is  often  needed  to 
add  richness,  complexity,  and  depth  to  the  written 
word.  Remember  that  poetry  has  a strong  aural 
component;  that  is,  it  should  be  heard  in  order  to  be 
fully  understood. 


Read  the  poems  “Maggie  and  Milly  and  Molly  and  May”  by  E.  E.  Cummings  and 
“Day  of  the  Bride”  by  Joy  Kogawa  on  pages  306  and  307  in  Sightlines  10. 

4.  Neither  of  the  two  poems  seems  very  similar  to  a dramatic  script;  however,  if  you 
were  to  convert  one  of  these  poems  to  a dramatic  script,  which  would  you 
choose?  Why? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  118. 


Prose  Fiction 


Short  stories,  novels,  and  novellas  are  often  very  similar  to  dramatic  scripts.  They 
each  tell  a story  and  they  have  a plot,  a setting,  conflict,  and  developed  characters. 
The  story,  however,  unfolds  differently. 

Prose  fiction  has  narration— either  a first-person  narrator  (the  “1”  who  participates  in 
the  story)  or  a third-person  omniscient  narrator  (the  “voice”  that  stands  outside  the 
story  but  has  access  to  characters’  thoughts  and  actions).  Playwrights  seldom  use 
narration;  instead,  they  rely  on  characters’  words,  tones  of  voice,  mannerisms,  and 
actions — as  well  as  the  costumes,  sets,  props,  and  special  effects — to  convey 
expository  information  and  meaning. 


novella 


prose  fiction  of 
middle  length  as 
opposed  to  short 
stories  and  novels 


Just  as  it’s  possible  to  convert  the  genres  of  cartoons  or  poetry  into  drama,  so  too  it 
is  possible  to  change  prose  fiction  to  drama. 

Turn  to  Kurt  Vonnegut’s  short  story  “Long  Walk  to  Forever”  on  pages  143  to  148  of 
Sightlines  10.  The  story  reads  like  a play  in  that  there  is  considerable  dialogue,  little 
expository  information  conveyed  by  narration,  and  few  changes  of  setting.  Read  the 
entire  story  in  Sightlines  10  before  you  proceed  with  the  rest  of  this  lesson. 


an  alteration, 
adjustment,  or 
change  from  one 
form  or  genre  to 
another 


a formal  division  in 
an  act  of  a play, 
often  having 
continuity  of  action 
taking  place  in  a 
single  location 


After  you’ve  read  the  story,  read  the  following  adaptation,  noticing  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  to  convert  the  text  from  a short  story  to  a dramatic  script. 

Although  this  adaptation  is  only  part  of  a scene,  you  can  see  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  change  the  entire  short  story  into  a play. 


Long  Walk  to  Forever 

(a  one-act  play  based  upon  Kurt  Vonnegut’s  short  story  of  the  same  name) 

Characters 


Newt,  a twenty-year-old  man,  home  from  the  army;  has  known  Catherine  since 
childhood 

Catherine,  also  twenty,  about  to  be  married  to  a man  other  than  Newt 
Setting:  the  late  1950s;  a small  town  in  America 

Scene  i:  The  front  door  of  Catherine’s  house;  the  door  must  open  from  the 

inside;  the  audience  can  see  that  the  house  is  two-storey,  although  this 
doesn’t  matter  too  much.  The  house  has  two  large  windows  on  the 
ground  floor.  Perhaps  there  are  a few  shrubs  by  a walkway,  which 
goes  up  to  the  house.  It  is  early  afternoon  in  autumn.  A few  leaves  are 
on  the  ground.  Entire  stage  is  lit,  but  not  brightly. 

Newt  walks  up  to  Catherine’s  front  door  and  knocks.  He  is  wearing  a 
rumpled  army  uniform  and  needs  a shave.  He’s  a private  first  class. 
Catherine  opens  the  door,  carrying  a bridal  magazine.  After  she  opens 
the  door,  she  steps  out  on  the  threshold.  He  stays  just  outside  the  door. 

Catherine:  (surprised  to  see  him)  Newt! 

Newt:  (shyly,  almost  distantly)  Could  you  come  for  a walk? 

Catherine:  A walk? 


Newt:  (calmly,  clearly,  almost  poetically)  One  foot  in  front  of  the  other, 

through  leaves,  over  bridges  . . . 


Catherine:  (interrupting  him;  gently,  not  rudely)  I had  no  idea  you  were  in 
town. 

Newt:  Just  this  minute  got  in. 

Catherine:  Still  in  the  army,  I see. 

Newt:  Seven  more  months  to  go.  (He  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  magazine.) 

Let’s  see  the  pretty  book. 

Catherine:  (giving  it  to  him)  I’m  getting  married.  Newt. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Lesson  3 showed  you  that  drama  shares  certain  literary  features  with  comic  strips, 
poetry,  and  prose  fiction.  However,  each  of  these  genres  has  its  own  particular 
features  that  distinguish  it  from  other  forms.  Creators  of  these  different  texts  choose 
particular  forms  depending  upon  their  intention  and  the  audience  they  have  in  mind. 

The  assignment  for  this  lesson  allows  you  the  opportunity  to  try  your  hand  at 
writing  dramatic  script.  Creating  such  text  helps  you  realize  that,  with  practice,  you 
could  become  an  amateur  playwright  some  day— or  possibly  even  a professional. 
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esson  3:  Dadio  Drama 


jpresented  in  parts, 
usually  over  a 
series  of  days  or 
eeks 


Radio  drama  is  a relatively  old  form  of  drama,  originating  in  the  early  1920s. 
Although  it’s  difficult  to  imagine  now,  radio  drama  was  extremely  popular  until  it 
was  replaced  by  TV.  In  fact,  many  people  still  listen  to  “audio”  drama  when  they 
have  the  chance.  It’s  more  portable  than  TV,  and  listeners  have  the  freedom  to  use 
and  develop  their  visual  imaginations.  Reliance  upon  voices  and  sound  effects 
engages  the  listener  in  a more  intimate  way  than  do  TV  and  film. 

Years  ago,  many  radio  dramas  were  serialized.  Listeners  could  hear  the  same  actors 
playing  the  same  characters  week  after  week.  Each  week  had  a story  with  different 
but  similar  characters,  plots,  conflicts,  and  resolutions. 

Listening  to  radio  drama  is  an  active  process.  The  listener  focuses  upon  narration, 
sound  effects,  and  characters’  voices  to  do  the  following: 


• envision  and  evaluate  characters 

• re-create  the  action  in  their  minds 

• realize  the  suspense 

• predict  outcomes 


Actors,  technicians,  directors,  and  others  involved  in  the  production  of  radio  drama 
need  specialized  information  in  order  to  provide  a successful  radio  play.  Dialogue, 
sound  effects,  scene  changes,  and  acting  directions  must  be  clear  and  easily 
identifiable  in  radio  scripts. 


Drama 


Writers  of  radio  scripts  put  most  of  their  creative  effort  into  dialogue  and  sound 
effects.  Actors’  voices,  too,  are  crucial  in  conveying  meaning.  Although  it  seems  like 
stating  the  obvious,  the  sounds  of  voices,  special  effects,  and  music  are  all  that 
listeners  have  to  help  interpret  a radio  play. 


1.  What  resources  would  a live  stage  play  have  at  its  disposal  that  a radio  play 
would  not? 

2.  What  resources  would  a TV  drama  have  at  its  disposal  that  a radio  play  would 
not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  119. 


“Gents  Don’t  Chaw” — A Radio  Drama  by  W.  O.  Mitchell 

Every  week  on  CBC  radio  between  1950  and  1956, 

Canadians  could  listen  to  Jake  and  the  Kid,  a radio 
drama  series  by  short-story  writer,  playwright,  and 
novelist  W.  0.  Mitchell.  These  dramas  were 
published  as  short  stories  in  two  books,  Jake  and 
the  Kid  (1962)  and  According  to  Jake  and  the  Kid 
(1989).  A successful  TV  series,  based  on  the  radio 
dramas,  was  created  by  Global  Television  in  1995, 
and  mostly  filmed  near  Leduc,  Alberta. 

The  Kid  tells  the  stories  as  if  he  is  remembering  in  adulthood  the  events  and 
conversations  of  his  youth.  Jake  is  the  hired  man  on  a farm  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s  on  the  Saskatchewan  prairie.  The  Kid  accompanies  Jake,  asking  him  questions 
and  listening  to  his  theories.  Jake  is  an  opinionated  and  experienced  farm  hand,  and 
the  Kid  is  both  innocent  and  curious. 

Jake  and  the  Kid  is  set  in  the  mythical  prairie  town  of  Crocus,  Saskatchewan, 
modelled  after  W.  0.  Mitchell’s  own  childhood  town  of  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan. 
Mitchell  insisted  that  the  prairie  is  so  flat  that  “if  your  dog  runs  away  from  home,  its 
wagging  tail  won’t  disappear  over  the  horizon  for  three  days.” 
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Setting 


During  the  era  of  Jake  and  the  Kid,  most  Canadians  lived  on  farms  or  in  small  towns. 
The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  resulted  in  few  opportunities  for  employment. 
Economic  disaster  and  nearly  a decade  of  drought  meant  farm  families  suffered. 
Winds  removed  topsoil;  insects  and  other  pests  killed  the  crops.  Soon,  World  War  11 
meant  that  many  men  went  to  Europe,  often  leaving  the  women  to  manage  their 
farms  and  families  with  “hired  men,”  many  of  whom  were  deemed  too  old  or 
physically  unfit  by  the  armed  forces.  If  life  is  portrayed  accurately  in  Jake  and  the 
Kid,  one  positive  aspect  was  that  children  on  the  farms  kept  their  innocence  and  had 
trusting  relationships  with  adults. 

Characters 

As  a radio-drama  series,  Jake  and  the  Kid  has  three  main  characters: 

• The  Kid  is  a ten-year-old  fatherless  boy  who  is  soft-hearted,  willful,  and  poetic. 
He  enjoys  his  freedom  and  loves  the  prairie. 

• Jake,  the  hired  hand,  is  the  witty  and  sensible  man  who  runs  the  farm.  He 
loves  the  land,  understands  animals,  and— most  importantly— accepts  his  role 
as  a surrogate  father  to  the  Kid. 

• The  Kid’s  mother  is  a teacher  who  left  Toronto  to  live  on  the  prairies  with  her 
husband.  Then  he  left  with  the  South  Saskatchewans,  a Canadian  military 
regiment,  shortly  after  the  Kid’s  birth.  She  is  a strong-willed  woman, 
determined  to  raise  her  son  with  strong  values. 

The  television  series  produced  differences,  of  course — for  example,  the  Kid  became 
Ben,  Jake  was  much  younger  and  more  attracted  to  the  Kid’s  mother,  and  the  mother 
was  named  Julia. 


Preparing  to  Listen  to  Jake  and  the  Kid,  Episode  31,  “Gents  Don’t 
Chaw” 

• The  CD  inside  the  cover  of  Module  5 contains  a broadcast  from  Jake  and  the 
Kid  from  1951— Episode  31,  “Gents  Don’t  Chaw.”^  It  may  be  played  on  a 
computer  or  CD  player. 

• Read  the  play  silently  as  you  listen;  the  script  is  reprinted  on  pages  124  to  130 
in  the  Appendix. 


• As  you  read  and  listen,  you’ll  notice  that  the  written  transcript,  although  very 
similar  to  the  audio  version,  isn’t  identical. 


• When  you  read  the  script,  you’ll  come  across  certain  radio  terms  written  in 
upper-case  script  that  you  may  not  immediately  understand.  That’s  because  the 
script  (a  copy  of  the  1951  original)  was  intended  for  the  directors,  actors,  and 
producers,  not  the  listening  audience.  However,  as  you  read  and  listen,  you’ll 
be  able  to  figure  out  some  of  the  terms.  Meanings  of  some  of  the  more  difficult 
phrases  are  explained  in  a chart  for  you. 


j 


dialect 


a regional  variety 
of  a language  with 
differences  in 
vocabulary, 
grammar,  and 
pronunciation 


colloquial 


informal,  everyday 
spoken  language 


• Most  of  W.  0.  Mitchell’s  characters  in  Jake  and  the  Kid  use  a Canadian  prairie 
dialect  (a  slightly  variant  form  of  Canadian  English)  and  colloquial 
expressions  (words  used  in  casual,  everyday  speech)  of  the  1930s.  The  context 
in  which  words  are  used  should  help  you  determine  what  most  of  them  mean. 
However,  some  of  the  more  important  words  are  defined  for  you. 

• You’ll  notice  that  many  words  in  the  script  are  not  spelled  correctly.  For 
example,  intuh  is  used  for  into.  The  misspelling  lets  the  actor  and  reader  know 
how  certain  words  and  phrases  are  pronounced  by  story  characters. 

Read  and  Listen 


Now  you’re  ready  to  read  the  script  and  listen  to  the  audio  production.  As  you  do, 
think  about  the  relationships  among  the  Kid,  his  mother,  and  Jake.  Enjoy  the 
humour,  but  see  if  you  can  determine  a serious  message  behind  the  lightheartedness. 
Take  note  of  audio  techniques  used  in  the  radio  production. 


' W.  O.  Mitchell,  Gents  Don’t  Chaw  in  Jake  and  the  Kid  (Peterborough:  W.  O.  Mitchell  Ltd.,  23  January  1951). 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  W.  O.  Mitchell  Ltd.  and  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
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The  following  chart  explains  some  of  the  radio  terms  and  directions. 


Radio  Terms  ^ v 

Explanations  f' 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE 

Music  indicates  a shift  from  one  scene  to  the  next. 

MUSIC:  OUT 

Music  fades  out. 

MUSIC:  WIPE  HIM  OUT 

Music  interrupts  a character’s  words. 

SEGUE 

A smooth  shift  or  change  occurs. 

BG 

Background  sounds  are  heard.  | 

ANNCR 

An  announcer  speaks.  | 

MUSIC  PUNCTUATES 

A very  short  musical  interruption  is  heard.  I 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG 
FOR:  (name  of  character) 

Music  accompanies  the  shift  from  one  scene  to  another 
and  then  acts  as  background  sound  for  the  speech  of  a 
character. 

OFF-MIKE 

Speaking  is  heard  in  the  background. 

Here  are  some  other  words  used  in  Jake  and  the  Kid,  Episode  31,  “Gents  Don’t 
Chaw,”  that  may  be  unfamiliar  to  you: 

• chaw— to  chew  tobacco 

• democrat— horse-drawn  carriage 

• spittoon — a metal  container  for  spitting  into 

After  you  read  and  listen  to  “Gents  Don’t  Chaw,”  get  together  with  a partner  or 
group.  Read  the  following  journal- writing  directions  and  discuss  the  ideas  with  your 
partner  or  group.  Then  complete  the  journal  entry. 


“Gents  Don’t  Chaw”  is  a story  of  a boy,  his  mother,  and  their  hired  man  on  a 
farm  in  the  1930s.  It’s  also  a story  of  the  connection  between  people  and  places, 
particularly  a boy  and  the  Canadian  prairie.  It’s  about  youth  and  learning— a boy 
learning  about  adulthood,  values,  and  human  weaknesses.  In  a journal  entry  of 
about  a page,  discuss  aspects  of  this  episode  that  go  beyond  entertainment. 


Drama  83 


Tips  for  Radio  Dramatists 

Read  the  following  with  a partner  or  small  group.  Then  discuss  how  W.  0.  Mitchell 
was  successful  in  achieving  these  goals. 


Tips  for  Radio  Dramatists 


• Tell  a good  story. 

• Keep  it  simple.  Avoid  complex  themes  with  many 
characters. 

• Plan  the  plot  carefully  with  a definite  beginning,  middle, 
and  end. 

• Know  your  characters  well.  Show  their  individuality  in 
their  speech. 

• Use  the  four  essential  features  of  radio  drama: 

- speech 

- sound  effects 

- music 

- silence 


• Choose  words  carefully— the  play  stands  or  falls  by  the  dialogue  and  not 
by  the  amount  of  music  or  sound  effects. 

• Vary  the  pace  and  length  of  scenes,  as  well  as  their  background 
acoustics  and  location. 


• Write  your  script  in  a professional 
manuscript  format. 

• Enjoy  writing  your  play.  (If  you  enjoy  It, 
other  people  will,  too!) 

• Modify  or  Ignore  some  of  these  tips— but 
have  good  reasons  for  doing  so. 
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I 


Respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 

3.  Find  at  least  ten  words  or  phrases  spelled  as  they  would  be  pronounced  in  1930s 
Canadian  prairie  dialect.  Then  write  the  standard  English  spelling.  Construct  a 
chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows. 


districk 

district 

fellah 

fellow 

Note  how  Mitchell’s  writing  makes  it  easy  to  pronounce  the  regional  dialect. 

4.  a.  Find  three  places  in  the  script  where  the  Kid  talks  directly  to  the  listening 
audience  rather  than  to  characters  in  the  story. 

b.  Why  do  you  think  Mitchell  uses  this  technique? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  119. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


When  you  want  to  quote  a lengthy  passage  from  a piece  of  literature,  you  may 
write  the  first  three  to  four  words,  then  use  an  ellipsis,  a series  of  three  dots,  then 
write  the  last  three  to  four  words.  Remember  to  enclose  the  passage  in  quotation 
marks.  Here’s  an  example;  compare  the  passage  to  the  original: 


Jake  he  slammed 


the  Royal  Bank . 


Jake  he  slammed  right  out  of  Repeat's  shop.  All  the  way 
home  he  didn't  say  anything.  He  went  to  Ma  and  he  told 
her  what  happened  to  his  fifty  dollars  if  we  didn't  hold 
the  race.  Ma  didn't  give  an  inch.  She's  sure  set  against 
bettin'—  an'  chewing  tobacco.  (PAUSE)  Next  time  we  were 
in  Crocus,  we  met  Pete  Botten  in  front  of  the  Royal  Bank. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  In  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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Section  3:  Understanding  Drama 


lexicon 


a vocabulary  list  or 
a group  of  related 
words 


Section  3 has  been  an  in-depth  introduction  to  drama.  Lesson  1 provided  you  with 
the  reading  and  viewing  skills  you  need  to  enjoy  and  analyse  drama.  In  Lesson  2, 
you  examined  the  differences  and  similarities  between  drama  and  other  genres  of 
literature.  You  also  had  an  opportunity  to  convert  a short-story  excerpt  into  dramatic 
form.  Finally,  in  Lesson  3,  you  examined  radio  drama.  In  so  doing,  you  became  more 
attentive  to  purpose,  audience,  and  situation — crucial  considerations  in  the 
expressive  language  arts  of  speaking,  writing,  and  representing— and  especially 
important  in  the  genre  of  drama. 


Over  the  course  of  the  three  lessons,  you’ve  acquired  a new  lexicon,  that  is,  a 
collection  of  related  words  that  will  help  you  deepen  and  broaden  your  skills  and 
understanding.  It’s  now  time  to  read  more  dramatic  works.  The  next  section  has  two 
one-act  plays  that  you’ll  read  and  respond  to.  You  will  also  write  a short  play  with  an 
original  scene  or  two.  Don’t  forget  to  add  all  unfamiliar  words  to  your  vocabulary 
log. 
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At  this  point  in  English  Language  Arts,  you’re 
able  to  read  plays  with  increased  confidence  and 
skill.  Remember  that  drama,  unlike  other  literary 
genres,  is  staged.  In  other  words,  plays  are 
written  to  be  performed.  However,  you  may  not 
I always  have  the  opportunity  to  see  particular 
: plays.  An  alternative  is  to  read  plays  aloud. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  read  two  one-act  plays— 
“Learning  to  Drive”  and  “Lord,  What  Fools!” 
Their  themes,  plots,  characters,  settings,  and 
moods  are  different  from  one  another,  yet  the  two 
plays  share  the  same  essential  features  of  drama. 

1' 

; As  you  read  the  plays,  you’ll  be  able  to  apply 
I what  you  learned  about  drama  in  Section  3. 

I You’ll  explore  theme,  atmosphere,  and  diction  in 
more  depth,  and  you’ll  re-examine  character, 
conflict,  and  setting.  You’ll  also  look  closely  at 
, dramatic  techniques.  You’ll  have  opportunities  to 
I respond  at  both  personal  and  critical  levels.  The 
‘ assignment  in  this  section  will  allow  you  to  use 
i your  skills  to  write  a short  play. 

i 


* t' 
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Section  4:  The  One-Act  Play 
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esson  1:  “Learning  to  Drive”  by  Ellen 
Peterson 


Have  you  ever  taken  driving  lessons?  Do  you  know  someone  who  has?  You  are  about 
to  read  a one-act  play  about  one  young  person’s  experience  in  this  regard. 


Choose  one  of  the  following  topics: 

• Write  about  a driving  experience  that  you’ve  had.  If  you  don’t  drive,  you 
may  write  about  a driving  experience  of  someone  you  know  or  have  viewed 
in  a TV  show.  It  need  not  be  about  learning  to  drive,  although  there  are 
certainly  many  stories  about  driving  lessons.  In  your  journal,  remember  to 
focus  on  feelings  as  much  as  actions.  Do  more  than  just  retell.  In  other 
words,  make  the  experience  come  alive  just  as  a story  does. 

• Learning  to  drive  and  driving  itself  are  important  parts  of  most  Albertan’s 
lives.  Write  two  paragraphs  about  driving;  in  the  first,  discuss  why  driving 
is  important  to  you.  In  the  second,  discuss  what  you  see  as  the  dangers  in 
driving.  Do  not  write  in  the  form  of  a list.  Try  to  tie  your  sentences  together, 
and  remember  to  make  your  main  points  as  clear  as  possible. 
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Before  you  Read 


Before  you  begin  to  read  the  play  “Learning  to  Drive,”  review  the  following  strategies 
to  reading  drama. 

• Gather  information  to  help  you  understand  the  script.  For  example,  when  was 
the  play  written?  What  do  you  know  about  the  playwright?  Has  the  play  been 
performed?  For  what  audience  was  it  written? 

• Read  italicized  words  carefully  beforehand  because  they  give  you  information 
about  details  such  as  character,  setting,  and  staging. 

• If  possible,  read  the  play  silently  to  yourself  before  you  read  it  aloud.  This  way, 
if  you  come  across  difficult  words  or  complicated  phrasing,  youTl  be  better 
prepared  for  oral  reading  and  performing. 


As  You  Read 

As  you  read,  use  these  critical  response  skills: 

• See  if  stage  directions  give  you  an  indication  of  the  major  issue  of  the  play. 

• Be  an  active  reader.  Ask  yourself  why  certain  things  are  happening  and  why 
characters  are  acting  in  particular  ways.  Make  inferences  as  you  read,  but  don’t 
jump  to  hasty  conclusions. 

• Try  to  identify  conflict.  Conflict  drives  the  plot  and  helps  you  make  sense  of 
what  is  happening  and  why  it’s  happening. 

• As  you  read,  try  to  determine  the  tone  of  the  play. 

• Try  to  determine  the  themes  of  the  play,  that  is,  what  the  play  is  about.  Gather 
evidence  to  support  your  view. 
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“Learning  to  Drive”  by  Ellen  Peterson 


The  credits  on  page  401  of  Sightlines  10  inform  you  that  “Learning  to  Drive”  was 
written  in  1994.  However,  the  setting  in  terms  of  historical  time  is  never  mentioned, 
nor  is  the  exact  location.  As  you  read,  try  to  determine  whether  time  period  and 
location  matter  to  the  theme  and  effects  that  the  play  creates. 


taking  notice  of 
your  own  thinking 
and  imagining; 
involves  reflection, 
critical  awareness 
and  analysis, 
monitoring,  and 
reinvention 


The  characters  are  introduced  on  page  204.  You’re  given  little  information  about 
them;  in  fact,  they  aren’t  given  names  or  gender.  As  you  read  the  play,  practise  a 
strategy  called  metacognition.  In  this  context,  metacognition  means  taking  notice  of 
the  way  your  own  imagination  makes  mental  pictures  of  the  characters. 


The  picture  on  page  204  was  added 
after  the  play  was  written.  It's  not 
really  part  of  Peterson's  play.  Perhaps 
the  student  or  driver  in  the  play  looks 
like  this,  perhaps  not.  You  decide. 


Now  read  the  entire  play.  If  possible,  read  it  aloud  with  a partner. 

After  you’ve  read  the  play,  discuss  the  following  four  questions  with  a partner  or 
small  group.  Then  respond  to  the  questions  in  your  notebook. 

1.  What  special  effects  does  the  play  use?  What  is  the  function  of  each?  That  is, 
what  happens  when  each  special  effect  is  used?  (Clue:  There  are  essentially  only 
two  special  effects.) 


2.  Stage  directions  say  the  stage  is  bare.  Would  you  have  your  characters  sitting  or 
standing?  Explain. 


a speech  made  by 
one  person,  usually 
in  a play 


3.  The  play  uses  monologue  as  well  as  dialogue.  Find  one  place  in  the  script  where 
only  one  character  is  speaking. 

4.  Driving  a vehicle  is  an  active  part  of  this  play,  yet  the  playwright’s  directions  say 
that  the  stage  is  bare.  How  would  you  represent  driving? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  120. 


Listen  to  “Learning  to  Drive”  on  your  audio  CD,  where  you’ll  hear  a discussion 
about  the  play. 
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diction 


a writer’s  choice  of 
words,  especially 
for  clarity, 
effectiveness,  or 
precision 


the  prevailing 
mood  or  feeling  of 
a piece  of  literature 


Diction  and  Atmosphere 

Diction  refers  to  the  word  choices  a writer  or  speaker  makes.  In  “Learning  to  Drive,” 
Ellen  Peterson’s  characters  use  informal,  almost  colloquial  language. 

Atmosphere  is  the  mood  of  the  literary  selection,  created  by  setting,  character,  and 
diction.  The  mood  is  both  humorous  and  reflective  in  “Learning  to  Drive.” 

“Learning  to  Drive”  is  an  allegory— a play  that  exists  on  more  than  one  level.  In 
order  to  create  her  allegory,  that  is,  a more  complex  story  within  the  literal  story, 
Peterson  had  to  make  the  story  believable  at  a literal  level.  Then  she  had  to  create 
details  in  the  characters,  diction,  and  setting  that  would  cause  the  reader  or  viewer 
to  look  beyond  the  literal. 

Respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 

5.  Give  three  significant  characteristics  each  of  the  student  and  the  teacher. 

6.  The  conflict  in  this  play  is  not  obvious.  Yet,  there  is  at  least  one  conflict.  What  do 
you  think  the  conflict  is? 

7.  a.  Give  one  example  of  a humorous  mood  being  created  in  “Learning  to  Drive.” 
b.  Give  one  example  of  a serious,  reflective  mood. 

8.  Find  the  references  to  driving.  Write  out  at  least  ten  of  these  details,  noting  page 
numbers. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  120-f  ^ 


There  are  many  allusions  in  the  play  to  the 
poem  “The  Road  Not  Taken”  by  Robert 
Frost.  Listen  to  the  poem  “The  Road 
Not  Taken”^  on  your  audio  CD. 


Discuss  with  a partner  or  small 
group  how  knowing  the  poem 
adds  to  your  understanding 
of  the  play  “Learning  to 
Drive.” 


' “The  Road  Not  Taken”  from  THE  COMPLETE  POETRY  OF  ROBERT  FROST,  © 1969  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
LLC.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  LLC. 


In  the  first  lesson  of  Section  2,  you  reviewed  skills  you  need  to  understand  and 
appreciate  drama.  You  then  read  the  one-act  play  “Learning  to  Drive.”  You 
discovered  that  this  play  could  be  read  on  a literal  and  an  allegorical  level.  You 
learned  more  about  special  effects  and  staging  directions,  and  you  acquired  some 
strategies  to  help  you  become  a more  sophisticated  interpreter  of  drama  and  of 
literature  in  general. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  dramatic  and  literary 
features  of  another  one-act  play. 


- esson  2:  “Lord,  What  Tools!” 
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by  David  Pody 


Have  you  ever  had  one  of  those  crazy,  mixed-up  days  when  nothing  made  sense? 
When  it  seemed  that  what  you  once  liked,  you  now  hated?  When  you  felt  your  body 
and  mind  were  going  around  in  circles?  When  your  emotions  moved  from  one 
extreme  to  another?  When,  no  matter  how  many  questions  you  asked,  you  couldn’t 
figure  out  what  was  going  on  around  you? 

A little  extreme?  Perhaps  you  haven’t  experienced  a day  quite  as  dramatic  as  this. 
Nevertheless,  everyone  has  had  days  when  things  didn’t  go  as  expected. 
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In  your  journal,  write  about  a day  or  a time  that  was  very  confusing  for  you. 
Include  precise  details,  and  remetnber  to  discuss  how  you  felt  about  the  things 
that  were  happening  in  vour  life. 


“Lord,  What  Fools!”  follows  Shakespearean  comic  tradition.  The  play  is  a short 
romantic  comedy  illustrating  the  fickleness  of  young  lovers.  Characters  fall  in  and 
out  of  love,  opinions  change,  and  identities  get  confused.  In  short,  things  become 
topsy-turvy.  Although  characters  are  caught  for  a period  in  impossible  difficulties,  at 
the  end  harmony  and  happiness  prevail. 

Characters  in  romantic  comedies  are  often  flawed  and  funny.  However,  they 
generally  take  themselves  very  seriously.  The  audience,  though,  finds  their  ideas  and 
behaviours  self-serving,  illogical,  and  sometimes  ridiculous.  Still,  you  sympathize 
with  the  characters  because,  although  they’re  flawed,  they’re  not  bad  people. 

Before  you  begin  to  read  the  play,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  refer  back  to  the  aids  to 
reading  drama  in  Lesson  1 of  this  section. 

Turn  to  page  157  in  Sightlines  10  where  “Lord,  What  Fools!”  begins.  Read  the 
playwright’s  descriptions  of  the  characters,  noting  how  these  descriptions  form  your 
initial  opinions  of  Punk,  Megan,  Kootie,  Meal  Worm,  and  Jason. 

Read  the  play  aloud  with  a small  group  of  people.  Like  “Learning  to  Drive,”  “Lord, 
What  Fools!”  is  a humorous  play  with  a serious  undertone.  As  you  read,  take  note  of 
both  the  serious  and  humorous  moods.  Diction  choices  are  similar  in  both  plays,  too. 
Characters  use  slang  and  simple,  unembellished  language.  Take  note  of  the  language 
as  you  read,  asking  yourself  why  David  Pody  created  characters  that  speak  in  the 
manner  they  do. 

Following  are  some  strategies  to  help  you  with  your  dramatic  reading: 

• Drama  is  dialogue  in  action,  so  read  it  aloud. 

• Focus  on  your  voice — loudness,  tone,  expression,  and  emphasis. 

• Pace  your  words  and  make  appropriate  pauses  between  words  and  phrases. 

• Do  not  perform  words  written  in  italics.  They  are  directions  from  the 
playwright  and  are  needed  for  production  and  enactment. 

• Try  to  project  your  voice. 
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After  you’ve  finished  reading  the  play,  respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your 
notebook. 


1. 


Much  of  the  comedy  of  the  play  develops  from  role  reversal.  Explain  what  roles 
are  reversed  and  how  reversals  create  comedy. 
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2.  What  is  Punk’s  role  in  the  play?  (Hint:  What  would  the  play  be  like  without  his 
presence?) 

3.  The  play  contains  both  monologue  and  dialogue.  Explain. 


4.  The  play  begins  with  trouble  but  ends  in  happiness.  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  121. 


People  read  and  view  for  enjoyment.  They 
follow  the  plot  and  characters  carefully 
to  see  how  problems  and  crises  develop 
and  how  they're  eventually  resolved. 
Students  of  literature  also  read  for 
theme,  that  is,  what  the  play  is  about. 


With  a partner,  discuss  what  you  think  are  the  themes  in  the  play.  Then  respond  to 
the  following  question  in  your  notebook. 


5.  What  is  one  major  theme  in  the  play?  Support  your  idea  with  evidence  from  the 
play. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  122. 


Dramatic  Irony  Revisited 

Punk  keeps  the  audience  informed  of  his  plans.  That  is,  he  lets  you  know  in  advance 
how  he  intends  to  manipulate  the  lives  of  Megan,  Kootie,  Jason,  and  Meal  Worm.  As 
a result,  the  audience  shares  with  Punk  information  that  the  characters  on  stage 
don’t  have.  This  device,  whereby  the  author  gives  knowledge  to  the  audience  but  no 
necessarily  to  the  characters,  is  called  dramatic  irony. 


6.  Give  one  example  of  dramatic  irony  from  “Lord,  What  Fools!”  What  effect  does 
the  dramatic  irony  produce— that  is,  why  do  you  think  David  Pody  uses  this 
device  in  the  example  you  have  given? 
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“Lord,  What  Fools!”  is  modelled  after  A Midsammer  Night’s  Dream,  written  by 
Shakespeare.  Sightlines  10  has  an  excerpt  from  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  on 
pages  149  to  156. 

7.  With  a partner  or  small  group  of  people,  read  the  excerpt  from  A Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  noting  the  similarities  and  differences  between  this  excerpt  and 
“Lord,  What  Fools!”  Then  complete  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows, 
indicating  the  similarities  and  differences  that  you  identified. 


lyjoy.-*';-'.  ^ Vi  i rs  i iJ 

.......  • .... 

Characters 

Plot 

Conflict 

Setting 

Passage  of  Time 

Diction 

Mood 

Theme 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  122. 


You’ve  now  finished  reading  your  second  one-act  play.  In  Lesson  2,  you  learned 
something  about  the  writing  of  Shakespeare  that  will  be  helpful  in  Module  6.  You 
discovered  more  about  theme  and  dramatic  irony. 

Because  you’re  becoming  more  proficient  in  understanding  drama,  you  were  able  to 
apply  your  knowledge  about  plot,  conflict,  character,  mood,  theme,  diction,  and 
setting  to  compare  and  contrast  two  one-act  plays. 

In  the  next  lesson  of  this  section,  you’ll  create  a small  play  of  your  own. 
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e<sson  3:  Writing  a Play 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  about  the  art  of  drama  is  to  try  playwriting  yourself. 
You  won’t  necessarily  publish  or  perform  your  play.  But  who  knows?  This  may  be 
the  start  of  something  grand.  At  this  point  in  Module  5,  you’ve  already  acquired  a 
considerable  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  art  and  technique  of  drama.  Now  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  apply  your  knowledge— to  be  more  creative— to  become  a 
playwright! 

Generating  Possibilities 

Of  course,  it’s  difficult  to  know  exactly  where  to  begin  when  you  write  a one-act 
play,  but  probably  every  writer  feels  inadequate  at  first.  Your  play  need  not  be  long. 
Two  to  three  typed  pages  is  enough  of  a challenge  to  a beginning  playwright. 


Why  not  try  jotting  down  a few  ideas  or  genres  of  drama  that  interest  you?  For 
example,  are  you  interested  in  social  issues,  such  as  student  rights  or  protection  of 
Canada’s  forests?  Is  it  family  dynamics  that  you  want  to  explore?  How  about  the 
roller-coaster  relationships  among  friends?  Moving  to  a new  town  or  city?  Mystery 
might  interest  you,  or  maybe  even  horror.  A western  scenario  or  perhaps  science 
fiction?  Or,  what  about  birth,  marriage,  death,  school,  career,  or  travel? 
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The  possibilities,  as  the  saying  goes,  are  endless.  Try  these  techniques: 

• Try  freewriting  for  five  to  ten  minutes  without  correcting  anything.  You  may 
end  up  with  a great  idea  that  can  go  places. 

• Use  mind-mapping  or  webbing.  YouTl  quickly  find  out  if  you  have  enough  to 
write  about.  YouTl  also  discover  how  ideas  are  related  to  one  another.  Look 
back  to  the  diagram  in  Module  1,  Section  3 to  see  an  example  of  a mind-map. 

• Consider  other  possibilities,  such  as  discussing,  brainstorming,  observing, 
visualizing,  interviewing,  reading,  and  research,  all  of  which  youTl  find 
explained  in  detail  in  Module  1,  Section  3. 


Write  about  the  play  you’re  thinking  of  creating.  Why  is  this  idea  important  to 
you?  What  excites  you  about  writing  a play?  What  concerns  you?  Will  you  use  a 
computer,  or  do  you  prefer  writing  using  pen  and  paper? 


Considering  Audience,  Purpose,  and  Situation 

Your  writing,  if  it’s  to  mean  anything,  must  be  more  than  an  academic  exercise. 
Writing  is  done  for  someone,  even  if  that  someone  is  yourself  or  the  teacher.  Often  a 
larger  audience  can  be  imagined,  and  what  can  be  imagined  can  be  realized!  Great 
pieces  of  writing  have  often  had  humble  beginnings. 


Audience,  purpose,  and  situation  are  primary  considerations  in  the  three  expressive 
language  arts,  of  which  writing  is  one.  Ask  yourself  these  questions: 

• Audience:  For  whom  is  my  writing  or  performing  intended?  (Remember  that 
dramatic  writing — that  is,  the  writing  of  a script — is  meant  to  be  performed. 
Drama  likes  an  audience  and  completes  itself  on  the  stage.) 

• Purpose:  Why  am  1 writing  this  play  about  this  idea?  This  issue?  This  theme? 
What  is  the  intention  that  guides  my  writing? 

• Situation:  For  what  place  and  time  is  my  writing  meant? 


iNote:  The  three 
[expressive 
language  arts  are 
ispeaking, 
representing,  and 
writing. 


Choosing  an  Idea 


After  you’ve  generated  ideas  around  which  you  can  create  a play,  choose  a strong 
idea— one  that  animates  and  excites  you.  Think  about  the  potential  of  your 
controlling  idea.  Ask  yourself  whether  or  not  there  is  enough  to  support  a short  play. 
Mind-mapping  may  help  you  make  a wise  choice. 

Outlining  and  Planning 


Before  you  begin  your  first  draft,  you  should  spend  some  time  planning  your  play. 
The  following  steps  may  help  you  in  the  planning  phase: 

• Step  1:  List  your  characters.  Start  describing  them.  At  this  stage,  characters 
may  be  roughly  sketched. 

• Step  2:  Outline  the  conflict  your  characters  will  experience. 

• Step  3:  Start  drafting  the  plot.  The  sequence  or  order  of  significant  events  is 
crucial  in  order  to  have  the  play  make  sense  and  to  maintain  readers’  and 
viewers’  interest. 

- How  will  you  begin  your  play?  How  will  you  gain  audience  interest? 

- How  will  you  include  expository  or  necessary  background  information?  The 
audience  must  be  able  to  make  sense  of  what  is  going  on  and  why  characters 
are  acting  the  way  they  do. 

- How  will  you  keep  the  action  going?  How  will  you  maintain  interest? 

- How  will  you  end  the  play?  Will  the  conflict  be  resolved?  How  will  you  create 
a satisfactory  ending? 

• Step  4:  Flesh  out  your  characters.  Describe  their  appearance,  values,  actions, 
conflicts,  strengths,  challenges,  flaws,  and  relationships  with  others.  Most 
important  of  all,  consider  their  diction— the  way  they  speak,  what  they  say,  and 
how  they  say  it. 

• Step  5:  Think  about  what  mood  you  want  to  create.  Remind  yourself  what  your 
play  is  about.  Think  about  your  themes.  Now  may  be  a good  time  to  construct 
a title. 


• Step  6:  Choose  your  setting  if  you  haven’t  already  done  so.  Select  a time  and 
place  that  will  allow  conflict  and  theme  to  emerge  naturally. 


• Step  7:  Carefully  consider  the  elements  of  live  drama: 

- stage  and  acting  directions 

- costumes 

- props  and  scenery 

- special  effects 

- scene  changes 
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To  help  plan  and  organize  your  ideas,  complete  a chart  similar  to  the  following. 


The  Birth  of  a Play 


Controlling  idea 
(issue,  theme,  what 
the  play  is  about) 

Characters 

Conflict 

Plot 

• beginning 

• middle 

• end  (Consider  its 
significance.) 

Setting 

• time 

• place 

• passage  of  time 

Mood 

Diction  (characters’ 
language) 

Expository 
Information 
(background 
information  the 
audience  needs  to 
know) 

Dramatic  Elements 

• stage  directions 

• acting  directions 

• costumes 

• props  and  scenery 

• special  effects 

• scene  changes 

Writing  a First  Draft 

Write  a complete  first  draft,  making  essential  changes  and  modifications  as  you  go. 
However,  don’t  waste  time  or  energy  filling  in  all  the  gaps  or  correcting  all  writing 
errors.  You’ll  have  time  to  revise  and  edit  later.  You  may  find  it  helpful  to  look  back 
at  the  information  about  prewriting  in  Module  1,  Section  3 as  you  begin  your 
writing. 


Once  your  draft  copy  is  finished,  peer-edit  it  with  a partner.  Consider  clarity  of  ideas, 
staging  directions,  and  impact. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Try  performing  your  draft  play  with  a partner  or  small  group.  This  should  help 
you  identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  your  dramatic  script. 


Lesson  3 has  allowed  you  to  apply  your  dramatic  skills  and  understanding  by 
creating  a piece  of  original  drama.  You’ll  complete  a polished  copy  of  your  short  play 
in  Assignment  Booklet  5B. 


onclusion 


Section  4 has  allowed  you  to  read  and  respond  to  two  one-act  plays.  You’ve  had 
opportunities  to  personally  and  critically  interact  with  both  of  these  dramatic  texts. 
As  a result,  your  skills,  knowledge,  and  understanding  of  drama  have  improved. 
You’re  gradually  becoming  a more  sophisticated  reader  and  viewer  of  written  scripts 
and  live  drama. 


You’ve  also  had  the  opportunity  to  create  original  drama.  Not  only  is  such  writing  ai 
important  learning  opportunity,  it  also  helps  you  become  a more  discriminating 
viewer  and  reader  of  dramatic  plays.  Don’t  forget  to  add  all  unfamiliar  words  to  you 
vocabulary  log. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  5B,  and  complete  the  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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In  Module  5,  you  read  the  novel  Animal  Farm,  listened  to  a radio  drama,  studied  two  one-act  plays  in 
depth,  and  examined  shorter  dramatic  works. 


As  you  studied  Animal  Farm,  you  learned  a great  deal  about  novels  as  a genre,  and  you  deepened  your 
knowledge  of  literary  techniques  such  as  irony,  satire,  and  symbolism.  As  you  went  through  the  novel 
chapter  by  chapter,  you  extended  and  enhanced  your  knowledge  of  plot,  character,  setting,  conflict,  and 
theme.  In  addition,  you  discovered  how  authors— George  Orwell  in  this  case — can  draw  upon  history 
and  politics  as  a foundation  for  their  writing. 


In  your  study  of  one-act  plays,  you  learned  more  about  dramatic  techniques  and  effects.  You  had 
[(opportunities  to  study  and  interpret  shorter  dramatic  works  and  to  create  an  original  script.  As  a result, 
the  differences  between  drama  and  other  genres  have  become  clearer  to  you. 


^erhaps  you’ll  be  able  to  see  or  perform  one  of  the  plays  you’ve  read  in  this  module.  Certainly,  the 
cnowledge  and  skills  you’ve  acquired  about  drama  will  help  as  you  read  the  Shakespearean  play 
Borneo  and  Juliet  in  Module  6. 
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adaptation:  an  alteration,  adjustment,  or 
change  from  one  form  or  genre  to  another 

allegory:  a story  in  which  characters,  actions, 
and  events  exist  at  a literal  level  but  also 

' signify  abstract  concepts  or  political  and 
historical  concepts 

allusion:  a reference  to  a significant  figure, 
event,  place,  or  literary  work  that  the  writer 
expects  the  reader  to  recognize 

atmosphere:  the  prevailing  mood  or  feeling  of  a 
piece  of  literature 

classical:  having  to  do  with  the  art,  civilization, 
or  literature  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome 

cliche:  an  overused  word  or  phrase  that  has 
lost  its  originality  and  power  due  to 
overexposure 

colloquial:  informal,  everyday  spoken  language 

dangling  modifier:  a phrase  or  clause  in  which 
the  doer  of  the  action  is  not  clearly 
identifiable 

dialect:  a regional  variety  of  a language  with 
differences  in  vocabulary,  grammar,  and 
pronunciation 

diction:  a writer’s  choice  of  words,  especially 
for  clarity,  effectiveness,  or  precision 

dramatic  irony:  a discrepancy  of  meaning 
occurring  when  the  reader  or  viewer  is 
aware  of  something  that  one  or  more  of  the 
characters  are  not;  the  difference  between 
what  the  audience  understands  and  what 
the  characters  understand 


exposition:  information  that  explains  and  gives 
essential  detail 

external  conflict:  a struggle  between  a person 
and  a physical  force  or  a struggle  between 
characters 

first-person  narrator:  a character  in  a work  of 
fiction  who  tells  the  story  by  using  the 
word  I 

internal  conflict:  a mental  or  moral  dilemma  or 
struggle 

irony:  a discrepancy  between  appearance  and 
reality 

limited  omniscient  narrator:  a narrator  that 
knows  or  sees  the  events  from  the 
perspective  of  one  character  more  than 
another 

literal:  having  to  do  with  the  obvious  surface 
meaning  of  a piece  of  writing 

metacognition:  taking  notice  of  your  own 
thinking  and  imagining;  involves  reflection, 
critical  awareness  and  analysis,  monitoring, 
and  reinvention 

misplaced  modifier:  a modifier  that  is  placed 
too  far  away  from  the  word  or  words  being 
modified 

modifier:  a word,  phrase,  or  clause  that 
qualifies  the  meaning  of  another 

monologue:  a speech  made  by  one  person, 
usually  in  a play 

novel:  a fictional  prose  narrative  of 
considerable  length 
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novella:  prose  fiction  of  middle  length  as 
opposed  to  short  stories  and  novels 

omniscient  narrator:  a narrator  that  knows  or 
seems  to  know  everything 

parallel  structure:  two  or  more  sentence  items 
of  equal  importance  expressed  in  similar 
grammatical  form  to  emphasize  their 
relationship 

play:  a work  of  literature  that  is  written  to  be 
acted,  especially  in  a theatre;  the  drama 
itself 

predicate:  the  part  of  a sentence  that  tells  what 
the  subject  does  or  is;  includes  the  verb, 
objects,  or  phrases  governed  by  the  verb 

prop:  a movable  object  used  on  a theatre  stage 

proverb:  a short,  well-known  saying,  held  to 
embody  a general  truth;  often  offers  advice 
or  urges  caution 

rhetorical  question:  a question  that  does  not 
require  an  answer  from  the  listener  but 
instead  is  used  for  effect  by  the  speaker 

ridicule:  mockery;  words  or  actions  that  make 
fun  of  somebody  or  something 

sarcasm:  a remark  that  means  the  opposite  of 
what  it  says  and  is  intended  to  mock 

satire:  a literary  genre  characterized  by  the  use 
of  wit,  irony,  mockery,  and  sarcasm  to 
attack  human  vices  and  shortcomings, 
usually  with  an  intent  to  bring  about 
improvement 


scene:  a formal  division  in  an  act  of  a play, 
often  having  continuity  of  action  taking 
place  in  a single  location 

serialized:  presented  in  parts,  usually  over  a 
series  of  days  or  weeks 

situational  irony:  a discrepancy  of  meaning 
between  what  is  expected  to  happen  and 
what  actually  occurs  or  between  what  is 
expected  to  be  the  case  and  what  is  the  real 
state  of  affairs 

subject:  the  part  of  a sentence  that  tells  who  or 
what  the  sentence  is  about;  consists  of  a 
noun,  noun  phrase,  or  equivalent 

thesis:  a proposition  that  is  the  main  idea, 
position,  or  view  of  an  essay  writer 

third-person  narrator:  a narrator  that  tells  a 
story  from  outside  the  work  of  fiction  and 
uses  the  third-person  he  or  she 

tone  of  voice:  expression  and  feeling  conveyed 
in  one’s  voice 

transition:  a word  or  phrase  that  links  ideas, 
phrases,  or  clauses,  making  clear  the 
relationship  between  one  and  the  other 

utopia:  an  ideal  and  perfect  place  or  state 
where  everyone  lives  in  harmony  and 
everything  is  for  the  best 

verbal  irony:  words  in  a piece  of  literature  that 
suggest  the  opposite  of  their  literal  or 
contextual  meaning 

wit:  apt,  clever,  and  often  humorous  speech 
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1.  Animal  Farm  has  ten  chapters.  Each  chapter  has  a number  title.  Because  the  titles  are  a series  of 
; numbers  from  1 to  10,  no  hints  are  given  about  the  content  of  each  chapter.  You’ll  notice  that  there 
is  some  variation  in  chapter  length.  For  example,  Chapter  8 is  over  twice  as  long  as  Chapter  4.  The 
' rest  of  the  chapters  are  similar  in  length. 

: 2.  L.  M.  Montgomery  employs  third-person  narration  in  Emily’s  Quest. 

3.  Farley  Mowat  uses  a first-person  narrator  in  Never  Cry  Wolf. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  one  possibility. 

You  learn  that  the  narrator  set  up  his  tent  next  to  the  wolf  paths  by  accident.  It  is  clear  that  the 
narrator  has  highly-developed  observational  skills  and  he  takes  a keen  interest  in  wolves’  habits. 

j 5.  Animal  Farm  employs  third-person  narration. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Make  sure  you  don’t  repeat  the  reasons  that  were  already  given.  Here  is  one 
possibility. 

Dialogue  “breathes  life  into  characters.”  Consequently,  characters  seem  three-dimensional — 

I more  like  real  people.  As  a result,  the  reader  can  better  identify  with  the  characters  and  the 

issues  with  which  they  struggle. 

7.  In  the  brief  conversation,  the  reader  learns  that  Lin  is  quick  to  judge  and  is  rather  vengeful.  She 

' acts  upon  her  feelings  rather  than  factual  evidence.  Brandon  seems  sympathetic  as  he  tries  to  help 
Lin  work  through  her  anger  and  distress.  By  defending  Karl,  he  shows  that  he  is  a loyal  and 
' concerned  friend.  The  reader  learns  that  Karl  is  short  of  money  and  wants  to  take  an  upgrading 
course.  The  short  conversation  also  reveals  that  all  three  characters  know  each  other. 

8.  a.  The  narrator  is  alone,  except  for  the  wolves.  There  is  no  one  with  whom  to  converse. 

b.  Farley  Mowat  creates  a narrator  who  shares  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  in  a detailed 
i manner.  The  narrator  also  describes  the  landscape  and  the  wolves  with  precision.  Therefore,  the 

reader  is  able  to  discern  sufficient  information  about  what  Mowat’s  narrator  sees,  does,  thinks, 

I and  feels  through  first-person  narration. 

9.  L.  M.  Montgomery  wanted  to  recapture  a piece  of  the  past — Emily’s  past.  She  could  have  had 
24-year-old  Emily  reflecting  back  ten  years,  or  she  could  have  begun  the  excerpt  when  Emily  was  14 
and  moved  on  chronologically  until  she  turned  24;  however,  Montgomery  chose  a more  creative 
strategy— 24-year-old  Emily  opening  and  reading  a ten-year-old  letter  from  14-year-old  Emily. 


10.  Responses  will  vary,  but  your  response  should  have  something  to  do  with  Emily’s  feelings  rather 
than  her  actions.  For  example,  Emily  “felt  she  would  rather  burn  the  letter  than  read  it.” 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  In  paragraph  two  on  page  323,  you  will  find  these  pieces  of  information  that 
are  given  to  the  reader  through  the  narrator’s  thoughts. 

• The  narrator  begins  to  wonder  if,  “in  his  ignorance,  [he]  had  transgressed  some  unknown 
wolf  law  of  major  importance  and  would  have  to  pay  for  his  temerity.” 

• He  also  “found  himself  regretting  the  absence  of  a weapon.” 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Certainly,  if  Orwell  had  chosen  a first-person  narrator,  the  narrator  would 
have  to  have  been  an  animal.  Perhaps  he  thought  an  “animal  first-person”  point  of  view  would 
have  been  too  narrow  for  the  social-historical  commentary  he  writes.  There  is  no  character  in  the 
novel  that  has  a privileged  point  of  view.  Furthermore,  because  Orwell’s  characters  are  types  more 
than  they  are  unique,  fully-developed  individuals,  first-person  narration  isn’t  appropriate. 

As  you  continue  to  read  the  novel,  you’ll  discover  that  Orwell  examines  and  critiques  every 
character.  Had  he  chosen  a first-person  narrator,  his  critique  would  have  been  restricted. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Remember  that  setting  refers  to  details  such  as  historical  time,  seasonal  time, 
weather,  and  geographical  location.  The  following  points  list  a few  setting  details.  There  are  other 
acceptable  possibilities. 

• The  setting  is  Manor  Farm  in  England. 

• Historical  time  is  not  given;  however,  because  there  were  motor  vehicles  but  no  television 
sets,  the  story  probably  took  place  in  the  1940s,  the  same  time  that  Orwell  wrote  the  novel. 

• The  barn  where  the  animals  sleep  and  meet  is  the  focal  setting. 

• There  is  a farmhouse  on  the  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  owner. 

• On  the  farm,  there  is  a hen  house  for  the  hens  and  a paddock  for  the  horses. 

3.  The  following  list  gives  the  characters’  names.  Continue  to  update  this  list  and  to  use  it  as  a 
resource  when  you  answer  subsequent  questions. 

• dogs— Bluebell,  Jessie,  Pincher 

• pigs— old  Major 

• horses— Boxer,  Clover,  Mollie 

• goat— Muriel 

• donkey— Benjamin 

• raven— Moses  (mentioned  but  not  present) 

• cat— (mentioned  but  never  named) 
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' 4.  It  seems  that  central  characters  are  old  Major,  Boxer,  Clover,  Benjamin,  and  Mollie.  However,  this 
I could  change  in  subsequent  chapters. 

15.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Major  is  clever,  and  near  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  pigs  and  dogs  are 

described  as  “clever  ones.”  On  the  other  hand.  Boxer  is  described  as  “not  of  first-rate  intelligence,” 
i Mollie  as  “foolish,”  and  the  cat  as  having  “voted  on  both  sides.”  Therefore,  it’s  possible  that  Boxer, 
Mollie,  and  the  cat  are  thought  of  as  “stupid.” 

I 6.  Old  Major  wants  the  animals  to  overthrow  the  human  race  so  that  the  animals  can  benefit  from 
their  own  labour.  Once  in  power,  animals  must  not  adopt  any  human  vices  because,  according  to 
Major,  all  the  habits  of  Man  are  evil.  Above  all.  Major  insists,  “No  animal  must  ever  tyrannize  over 
his  own  kind.” 

; 7.  Responses  will  vary.  Remember  to  add  details  to  the  chart  as  you  come  across  new  information  in 

the  novel  and  as  you  develop  and  modify  your  ideas. 

I 8.  The  conflict  that  the  reader  is  anticipating  is  one  between  the  animals  and  the  humans— especially 
j Farmer  Jones,  the  owner  of  Manor  Farm.  The  reader  assumes  that  Mr.  Jones  is  unaware  of  the 

I conflict  that  is  developing  because  of  his  lackadaisical  attitude.  Of  course,  the  animals  are  willing  to 

engage  in  conflict  because  Major  has  made  them  realize  they  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
oppressed  by  humans.  In  other  words,  the  way  to  end  their  oppression  is  to  lead  a rebellion  against 
' Mr.  Jones. 

I Section  1 : Lesson  3 

I 1.  There’s  little  communication  or  commerce  between  Manor  Farm  and  neighbouring  farms  or  towns. 

The  owners  of  the  two  adjoining  farms,  Foxwood  and  Pinchfield,  aren’t  interested  in  each  other  or 
[ in  Manor  Farm.  Farms,  by  their  very  nature,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  distance.  Because 
farmers  have  erected  fences,  the  animals  cannot  freely  visit  with  one  another. 

2.  A fenced-in  society  does  not  come  into  contact  with  other  societies.  Therefore,  things  that  happen 
on  the  farm  will  go  unnoticed  in  the  country  at  large.  The  opposite  is  also  true.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  mention  of  radio,  TV,  or  newspapers.  This  isolation  gives  Orwell  the  opportunity  to  examine  a 
few  unique  characters  that  are  not  influenced  by  the  world  outside  the  farm. 

i 3.  The  partially  completed  chart  gets  you  started  on  a detailed  plot  outline.  Make  a concentrated  effort 
to  continue  the  chart  as  you  read  each  chapter. 

' 4.  Details  will  vary.  Because  the  animals  do  not  encounter  radio,  TV,  newspapers,  and  outsiders’ 

opinions,  they  are  susceptible  to  misinformation  and  half-truths  created  within  their  society.  When 
I the  information  flow  is  restricted,  people  tend  to  believe  what  those  in  authority  tell  them. 

' 5.  Here  are  a few  possibilities.  See  if  your  examples  are  the  same. 


• Humans  are  the  only  creatures  that  consume  without  producing. 

• Humans  serve  the  interest  of  no  creatures  except  themselves. 

• Whatever  goes  upon  two  legs  is  an  enemy. 

• Whatever  goes  upon  four  legs  or  has  wings  is  a friend. 

• All  habits  of  human  beings  are  evil. 
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7.  Responses  will  vary.  Look  at  these  examples.  They  may  be  the  same  as  yours. 

• At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  3,  the  reader  notices  that  the  pigs  seem  to  be  taking  on  “superior” 
positions  such  as  directing  and  supervising  while  leaving  the  “inferior”  physical  work  to  the 
other  animals. 

• In  the  middle  of  Chapter  3,  the  reader  sees  that  it’s  only  the  pigs  who  put  forth  resolutions;  in 
other  words,  it’s  they  who  decide  what  should  be  considered  and  debated;  the  other  animals 
just  follow  along. 

• The  reader  notes  that  although  each  animal  believes  him-  or  herself  “literate  to  some  degree,” 
most  only  know  how  to  identify  a few  letters  of  the  alphabet;  in  reality,  only  the  pigs, 
Benjamin,  Muriel,  and  the  dogs  read  reasonably  well. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Three  possibilities  are  the  following: 

• The  harvest,  run  entirely  by  animals,  is  successful. 

• Sunday  is  a holiday  for  animals;  they  relax  rather  than  work  in  the  fields. 

• The  animals  defeat  the  human  beings  at  the  Battle  of  the  Cowshed. 

Section  1 : Lesson  4 

1.  After  Snowball  is  chased  off  the  farm,  Napoleon  takes  charge.  You  may  have  noticed  the  following: 

• He  trains  the  sheep  to  interrupt  Snowball’s  speeches. 

• He  creates  his  own  police  force — the  dogs  he  trained  from  birth. 

• He  arranges  it  so  that  Squealer  is  the  intermediary  between  himself  and  the  animals;  this 
strategy  protects  him. 

• He  systematically  sets  out  to  discredit  Snowball  through  lies  and  false  evidence. 

• He  revises  past  events  in  his  favour. 

• He  creates  a hero  in  old  Major  and  then  justifies  his  own  actions  by  saying  that’s  what  Major 
would  want. 
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2.  a.  Squealer  contends  that  loyalty  and  obedience  are  more  important  than  bravery. 

b.  Loyalty  and  obedience  are  qualities  that  are  related  to  serving  others;  in  this  case,  Squealer  and 
Napoleon  want  the  animals  to  be  loyal  to  them  and  to  do  as  they  say.  In  other  words,  they  want 
total,  unquestioning  servitude. 

3.  Napoleon  uses  Squealer  as  his  mouthpiece  for  a few  reasons: 

• Napoleon  wants  to  remove  himself  from  the  ordinary  people  because  he  sees  himself  as  a 
ruler  of  others.  Therefore,  he  wouldn’t  want  to  associate  with  his  inferiors. 

• Squealer  can  spread  propaganda  that  promotes  Napoleon  and  Napoleon’s  actions.  In  this  way, 
the  animals  become  more  accepting  of  Napoleon. 

• If  there  are  any  problems.  Squealer  is  on  the  front  line,  not  Napoleon.  Because  Squealer  is  the 
spokesperson,  he  would  be  blamed,  not  his  leader. 

• The  animals  would  be  more  fearful—and  therefore,  more  obedient — of  a leader  who  isolates 
himself  from  the  others. 

4.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  the  animals  don’t  rise  up  in  complaint.  Here  are  a few: 

• They  are  afraid  of  the  dogs  that  chased  Snowball  off  the  farm. 

• Through  using  lies  and  half-truths.  Squealer  is  able  to  convince  the  animals  that  Snowball 
wasn’t  really  a hero. 

• Squealer  tells  the  animals  Farmer  Jones  will  return  if  they  don’t  practise  iron  discipline. 

5.  a.  It’s  obvious  that  Boxer  is  a hard  worker.  He  wants  to  make  a significant  contribution  and  build  a 

better  world  for  others;  to  do  this,  he  works  as  hard  as  possible.  He  is  loyal  to  authority  and 
does  not  question  or  criticize.  Rather  than  thinking  for  himself,  he  lets  others  think  for  him. 

b.  Boxer’s  qualities  are  admirable.  He  is  a decent  and  honourable  character.  Orwell  includes  him  to 
show  how  a tyrannical  system  such  as  Napoleon’s  can  easily  take  advantage  of  an  individual’s 
good  qualities,  using  them  to  its  own  selfish  and  immoral  ends. 

6.  Responses  will  vary,  but  here  are  four  examples  from  Chapter  6: 

• The  animals  believed  Napoleon  when  he  announced  that  Sunday  afternoon  work  was  strictly 
voluntary.  They  didn’t  question  his  further  announcement  that  their  rations  would  be  reduced 
by  half  should  they  not  “volunteer.” 

• Although  they  were  uneasy  about  Napoleon’s  revised  policies  that  allowed  dealing  with 
humans,  engaging  in  trade,  and  using  money,  they  accepted  Napoleon’s  rationale. 
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• Although  there  was  a resolution  against  animals  living  in  houses.  Squealer  was  able  to 
convince  the  gullible  animals  that  the  pigs,  “who  were  the  brains  of  the  farm,  should  have  a 
quiet  place  to  work  in.” 

• When  the  fourth  commandment,  which  prohibited  animals  from  sleeping  in  beds,  was 
changed  (secretly  by  the  pigs)  to  “sleeping  in  beds  with  sheets,”  the  animals  accepted  the  new 
policy. 

7.  The  pigs  have  not  only  “[come]  upon  a case  of  whisky  in  the  cellars  of  the  farmhouse,”  they  have 
also  consumed  a great  deal  it.  As  a result  of  their  night  of  drinking  whisky  and  partying,  they  have 
hangovers  the  next  morning.  The  humour  is  rather  dark— because  the  pigs  (and  the  other  animals 
as  well)  are  not  familiar  with  the  effects  of  excessive  drinking,  they  think  Napoleon’s  hangover  will 
lead  to  his  death.  You  may  also  think  the  idea  of  drunk  pigs  galloping  around  the  house  is  a comical 
image.  This  incident  is  significant  because,  once  again,  the  pigs  have  broken  a commandment. 

8.  This  question  should  be  easy  for  you.  Up  to  this  point,  three  commandments  have  been  revised. 


Original  Seven  Commandments 

imuTfi 

^Revised  Seven  Commandments 

1 1 . Whatever  goes  upon  two  legs  is  an 
enemy. 

i 2.  Whatever  goes  upon  four  legs,  or  has 
wings,  is  a friend. 

3.  No  animal  shall  wear  clothes. 

4.  No  animal  shall  sleep  in  a bed. 

4.  No  animal  shall  sleep  in  a bed  with  I 

sheets.  I 

; 5.  No  animal  shall  drink  alcohol. 

5.  No  animal  shall  drink  alcohol  to  excess. 

i 6.  No  animal  shall  kill  any  other  animal. 

6.  No  animal  shall  kill  any  other  animal 
without  cause. 

i 7.  All  animals  are  equal. 

9.  a.  The  reader  suspects  that  the  pigs  are  the  ones  who  are  changing  the  commandments  on  the  wall 
of  the  barn.  However,  not  until  the  last  page  of  Chapter  8 are  the  reader’s  suspicions  confirmed. 
Here  is  the  evidence  that  shows  Squealer  has  been  secretly  changing  the  commandments. 

At  the  foot  of  the  end  wall  of  the  big  barn,  where  the  Seven  Commandments  were  written, 
there  lay  a ladder  broken  in  two  pieces.  Squealer,  temporarily  stunned,  was  sprawling 
beside  it,  and  near  at  hand  there  lay  a lantern,  a paint-brush,  and  an  overturned  pot  of 
white  paint. 


b.  The  pigs  benefit  from  the  revised  commandments. 
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10.  a.  “Beasts  of  England”  is  replaced  with  a poem  written  by  Minimus,  the  poet.  It  begins  as  follows: 

Animal  Farm,  Animal  Farm, 

Never  through  me  shalt  thou  come  to  harm! 

b.  They  “might  possibly  have  protested,  but  . . . the  sheep  set  up  their  usual  bleating  of  Tour  legs 

good,  two  legs  bad’,  which  . . . put  an  end  to  the  discussion.”  Neither  “the  words  nor  the  tune 

ever  seemed  to  the  animals  to  come  up  to  ‘Beasts  of  England’.” 

11.  Responses  may  vary.  However,  you  know  that  Snowball  wants  to  build  a democratic  animal  society 
where  each  animal  is  treated  equally.  He  is  interested  in  the  education  and  well-being  of  others, 
and  he  uses  his  intelligence  and  expertise  to  raise  literacy  levels,  increase  grass-roots  participation, 
and  teach  others.  He  organizes  animal  committees  so  that  animals  can  contribute  not  only  their 
physical  labour  but  their  ideas  as  well. 

12.  Responses  may  vary.  However,  you  know  that  Napoleon  wants  to  be  a leader  for  his  own 
self-benefit.  In  other  words,  he  sees  that  life  would  be  better  for  him  and  his  kind  if  he  were  to 
seize  power.  While  Snowball  is  democratic  in  nature,  Napoleon  is  autocratic.  He  wants  to  promote 
his  own  species— the  pigs— over  the  other  animals.  He  doesn’t  share  power  and  control;  instead, 
he  dictates  his  laws  and  policies  to  others.  In  a dictatorship  such  as  his,  the  strength  and 
participation  of  the  populace  is  diminished. 

13.  Apart  from  the  pigs  and  Napoleon’s  dogs,  all  animals  suffer  under  reduced  rations  and  increased 
physical  labour.  The  animals — such  as  the  four  pigs  and  three  hens — who  were  falsely  accused  of 
conspiracy  against  Napoleon,  in  panic  admitted  guilt,  and  were  subsequently  executed,  suffering 
cruel  deaths.  The  hens  suffer  because  they  have  to  give  away  their  eggs.  Boxer  suffers  a great  deal 
because  he  takes  the  problems  of  the  farm  upon  himself,  working  himself  to  death. 

Section  1 : Lesson  5 

1.  Responses  will  vary  because  there  are  many  examples.  Look  at  the  following  to  see  if  you  chose 
any  five  of  them: 

• All  rations  are  reduced  except  those  of  the  pigs  and  dogs;  pigs  receive  a pint  of  beer  daily. 

• Young  pigs  are  given  private  instruction  by  Napoleon,  take  their  exercise  in  the  farmhouse 
garden,  and  are  discouraged  from  playing  with  other  animals. 

• Animals  are  ordered  to  stand  aside  when  they  meet  a pig  on  a path. 

• Only  pigs  are  allowed  to  wear  ribbons  on  their  tails. 

• The  pigs  sell  Boxer  to  the  slaughterer  and  buy  whisky  with  the  money  they  gain  from  his 
death. 

• Neither  pigs  nor  dogs  produce  any  food  by  their  own  labour,  but  they  benefit  from  the  labour 
of  the  other  animals. 


• Pigs  carry  whips  with  which  to  discipline  the  animals. 

• Pigs  buy  themselves  a wireless  (a  radio),  a telephone,  and  magazine  subscriptions. 

• Pigs  are  said  to  own  and  operate  the  farm  while  the  other  animals  that  do  the  physical  work 
are  called  “lower”  animals. 

• The  pigs  socialize  with  humans  in  the  farmhouse  while  the  other  animals  remain  outside  or  in 
the  barn. 

2.  a.  Snowball  and  Boxer  both  worked  diligently  for  animal  liberation.  Self-sacrificing,  they  put  the 

welfare  of  others  ahead  ofdhemselves.  Their  reward  for  their  dedication  and  hard  work  was 
expulsion  and  death.  The  animals  that  were  executed  were  not  guilty  of  any  crime;  however, 
their  fear  of  Napoleon  created  a kind  of  hysteria  within  them  that  made  them  susceptible  to 
Napoleon’s  accusations.  These  animals  were  moral,  not  immoral,  and  therefore  did  not  deserve 
their  horrible  fates. 

b.  The  root  cause  is  Napoleon  and  his  corrupt,  immoral,  and  violent  regime. 

3.  Snowball,  if  not  dead,  may  as  well  be.  Boxer,  Bluebell,  Jessie,  and  Pincher  are  dead,  as  are  many  of 
the  other  animals.  Clover,  Benjamin,  Moses,  Napoleon,  Squealer,  and  a number  of  pigs  are  still 

alive.  } 

4.  The  first  and  second  commandments  no  longer  exist  in  their  original  form.  Once  the  pigs  begin  to 

walk  upright  on  their  hind  feet,  the  sheep  bleat  out  the  new  commandment,  “Four  legs  good,  two 

legs  better.”  ] 

5.  “All  animals  are  equal,  but  some  animals  are  more  equal  than  others.” 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Look  over  the  four  possibilities  to  see  if  yours  is  similar: 

• “No  animal  shall  wear  clothes  unless  that  animal  has  trotters.” 

• “No  animal  shall  wear  clothes  unless  that  animal  is  a pig.” 

• “No  animal  shall  wear  clothes  that  are  not  pressed.”  4 

• “No  animal  shall  wear  clothes  that  are  uncomfortable.” 

7.  a.  In  explaining  the  privileges  that  the  pigs  and  the  dogs  receive.  Squealer  promotes  a double 

standard  —one  for  the  pigs  and  dogs,  another  for  the  animals.  Rather  than  stating  the  truth  of 
this  cruel  and  selfish  practice.  Squealer  appeals  to  the  ideals  of  Animalism.  The  reader,  unlike 
the  animals,  notices  that  Squealer’s  re-interpretation  is  a distortion  and  corruption  of  the 
principles  of  Animalism.  Squealer’s  motive  is  to  get  more  food  for  the  pigs  while  pacifying  the  5 

animals. 
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b.  A valid  election  is  dependent  upon  a democratic  society  where  candidates  are  free  to  run  for 
political  office.  Napoleon’s  “election”  is  a charade— no  one  opposes  him.  Although  the  phrase 
“elected  unanimously”  makes  it  seem  the  entire  citizenry  want  Napoleon  for  President,  they 
have  no  choice. 


Whenever  a new  law  comes  into  force,  or  when  Napoleon  takes  what  may  be  seen  as  an 
unpopular  stand,  he  distracts  the  animals  with  a fresh  rumour  about  Snowball  so  that  their 
attention  will  be  diverted  from  his  illegal,  immoral,  and  greedy  behaviour. 

Section  2;  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  Old  Major 

b.  Farmer  Jones 

c.  Napoleon 

d.  Snowball 

e.  the  dogs  that  Napoleon  secretly  trained 

f.  Squealer 

g.  other  pigs 

h.  Benjamin 

i.  Boxer,  Clover,  other  animals 

2.  Mollie  represents  the  people  who,  after  any  rebellion,  are  resistent  to  change.  The  ribbons  and 
sugar  represent  the  luxuries  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  old  middle  class  under  the  old  government.  The 
windmill  represents  the  economy. 

3.  a.  You  likely  see  that  in  taking  the  milk  and  apples  for  the  pigs.  Squealer  acts  in  a spirit  of 

selfishness  and  privilege.  Orwell  uses  sarcasm  to  emphasize  the  greed  and  cruelty  of  Squealer 
and  the  pigs.  Orwell  also  shows  how  Squealer  uses  the  animals’  fear  of  Farmer  Jones  as  a tactic 
to  control  their  thoughts  and  actions. 

b.  In  exposing  the  greed  of  the  pigs,  Orwell  urges  the  downtrodden  (such  as  the  animals)  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  hypocrisy  around  them. 

4.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  you  can  see  that  initially  the  animals  and  even  the  other  pigs  were 

able  to  see  injustice  in  Napoleon’s  decrees.  However,  their  fear  of  Napoleon’s  dogs  ended  their 
objections.  Orwell  illustrates  how  fear  controls  political  dissent. 

b.  Orwell  implies  that  freedom  of  speech  and  dissent  are  essential  for  a healthy  society.  Prohibition 
or  restriction  of  either  creates  an  immoral,  corrupt  society. 

5.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  is  one  possibility: 

Orwell  suggests  that  the  ideals  of  a group  can  be  easily  corrupted  by  a few  who  seize  power. 
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b.  As  the  story  progresses,  readers  notice  that  the  commandments  are  revised  in  the  pigs’  favour. 

As  readers  see  each  of  the  commandments  changing,  they  remember  Major’s  original  intent— 
“unalterable  law[s]  by  which  the  animals  . . . must  live  for  ever  after.”  Consequently,  readers 
recognize  the  cruel  irony.  It’s  quite  similar  to  the  situational  irony  that  shows  a discrepancy 
between  what  is  expected  to  happen  and  what  actually  occurs;  the  animals  (and  even  the 
readers)  believe  the  future  will  unfold  in  a predictable  and  positive  way,  but  they  are  mistaken. 

6.  a.  Orwell  shows  how  gullible  people  can  be  hoodwinked  by  manipulative  people. 

b.  The  animals  think  that  Squealer  wants  them  to  keep  their  eyes  open  when  he  actually  wants 
them  to  “close  their  eyes”  to  the  lies  and  corruption  they  should  be  noticing  around  them.  The 
animals  are  urged  to  watch  out  for  Snowball  and  his  secret  agents  when,  instead,  they  should 
be  watching  Squealer  and  Napoleon  who  are  the  real  criminals.  This  illustrates  the  situational 
irony  where  there  is  a discrepancy  between  what  is  believed  to  be  the  case  and  what  is  the  real 
state  of  affairs. 

7.  a.  In  having  the  narrator  state  that  the  reading  and  writing  classes  were  a great  success,  Orwell 

means  the  opposite.  Only  a very  few  of  the  animals  were  literate.  Being  able  to  identify  some 
letters  of  the  alphabet  does  not  constitute  reading. 

b.  Orwell  is  saying  that  people  can  be  fooled  into  believing  what  they  want  to  believe  or  what 
others  want  them  to  believe. 

8.  a.  Every  one  of  Squealer’s  sentences  means  the  opposite  of  what  he  states.  In  saying  that 

leadership  is  not  a pleasure,  he  means  it  is;  in  saying  all  animals  are  equal,  he  means  they  are 
unequal— pigs  are  better;  in  saying  Napoleon  would  be  happy  to  let  the  animals  make  their  own 
decisions,  he  means  Napoleon  would  actually  be  outraged. 

b.  Once  again,  Orwell  shows  how  easily  people  can  be  duped  by  language. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 


1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Certainly,  Boxer  is  loyal,  hard-working,  energetic,  self-sacrificing, 
considerate  of  others,  optimistic,  generous,  forgiving,  noble,  and  courageous.  He  is  also 
powerful  and  determined. 


b.  Because  Boxer  believes  the  best  about  others  and  is  willing  to  work  hard  in  the  service  of 
others.  Squealer  and  Napoleon  use  his  good  nature,  his  influence,  and  his  labour  to  improve 
conditions  for  themselves. 


c.  Although  Orwell  creates  admirable  qualities  in  Boxer,  he  suggests  that  a healthy  dose  of 

scepticism  is  necessary  in  a well-rounded  person.  Otherwise,  “good”  people  are  always  at  the 
mercy  of  opportunistic  individuals. 
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a.  Responses  will  vary.  The  name  Squealer  represents  a high-pitched  noise  and  also  an  informant, 
while  pig  symbolizes  dirtiness,  brutality,  gluttony,  primitiveness,  and  anger,  among  other 
negative  qualities.  Taken  together,  these  nasty  attributes  define  the  character  of  Squealer  in 
terms  of  what  he  thinks  and  how  he  acts. 

b.  Squealer  is  crafty;  that  is,  he  uses  trickery  to  manipulate  people.  He  is  a persuasive  speaker,  and 
because  most  of  the  animals  are  illiterate  and  gullible,  they  believe  his  lies. 

c.  A single-political-party  society  that  limits  dissent  and  citizen  participation  is  necessary  for 
individuals  like  Squealer  to  succeed.  Citizens  who  don’t  hold  their  politicians  accountable  for 
performance  and  policies  can  inadvertently  help  create  a dictatorship.  An  uneducated  or  poorly 
educated  citizenry  contributes  to  the  success  of  power-hungry  individuals  such  as  Squealer  and 
Napoleon. 

a.  The  cat  is  self-interested  and  aloof.  Politics  doesn’t  interest  her,  because  political  involvement 
takes  effort  and  commitment.  She  looks  out  for  herself  but  is  not  interested  in  power  or 
authority.  The  cat  supports  any  individual  or  group  that  allows  her  to  have  food,  comfort,  and 
relaxation. 

b.  Orwell  suggests  that  society  needs  people  who  can  look  beyond  their  own  shallow  self-interest. 
If  a society  was  composed  only  of  individuals  such  as  the  cat,  there  would  be  no  growth  or 
improvement.  In  other  words,  society  is  only  as  good  as  its  individual  members. 

a.  The  sheep  are  the  mindless  individuals  who  follow  without  questioning.  Alone,  each  is 
relatively  harmless,  but  as  a group,  they  can  overpower  individual  freedom  of  speech.  For 
example,  their  collective  voices  with  “four  legs  good,  two  legs  better”  drown  out  the  other 
animals  that  have  a right  to  be  heard.  The  sheep  are  poorly  educated  and,  therefore,  easily 
trained  by  tyrants  such  as  Napoleon. 

b.  Orwell  implies  that  individuals  who  act  collectively  rather  than  thinking  individually  are  a 
danger  to  a healthy  society.  In  other  words,  an  effective  society  needs  perceptive  individual 
dissent,  not  uncritical  group  consent. 

Benjamin  is  intelligent  and  literate.  Although  he’s  not  a particularly  hard  worker,  he’s  not  exactly 
lazy.  He  knows  who  the  good  individuals  are,  and  he  understands  how  Napoleon  and  his  gang  are 
able  to  control  and  manipulate  the  animals  for  their  own  gain.  Yet,  he  doesn’t  act  upon  his 
knowledge.  Orwell  criticizes  those  who  are  capable  of  action  but  who  refuse  to  act  as  change 
agents.  Benjamin  is  a cynic,  believing  the  worst  and  expecting  the  worst.  Orwell  admires  sceptics — 
those  who  doubt— but  he  is  critical  of  those  who  have  little  faith  and  believe  in  nothing. 

In  creating  two  different  groups  of  dogs,  Orwell  suggests  that  the  environment  exerts  control  over 
one’s  character.  Had  the  puppies  remained  with  Jessie  and  Bluebell,  they  would  probably  have 
become  as  kind  and  caring  as  their  mothers.  However,  Napoleon  isolates  the  pups  and,  building 
upon  their  loyalty,  trains  them  to  be  violent  and  hostile. 


7.  Responses  will  vary.  A few  conditions  are  the  following: 

• a poorly  educated  and  uncritical  citizenry,  such  as  the  animals 

• a well-organized  propaganda  campaign,  such  as  Squealer’s  campaign 


• a policing  force,  such  as  the  dogs,  which  strikes  fear  and  terror  into  people  i 

i 

• a one-party  system,  such  as  that  of  Napoleon  i 

• an  isolated  setting,  such  as  Animal  Farm,  where  there  is  little  communication  with  the  outside 
world 

8.  Responses  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  phrases  you  choose  and  the  ideas  you  form.  Remember  to 
make  your  five  theme  statements  clear,  precise,  and  defensible.  Here  is  one  example  using  the  | 

phrase  “rights  of  citizens.”  Notice  that  the  statement  includes  a subject  and  a predicate.  | 

In  Animal  Farm,  George  Orwell  illustrates  how  the  rights  of  citizens  can  be  wiped  out  by  a 
totalitarian  government. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  a.  Responses  may  vary.  However,  you  must  say  who  was  standing  by  her  desk.  Here  are  two 

possibilities: 

• Standing  by  her  desk,  the  teacher  watched  the  students  come  in.  (Add  the  teacher  watched; 
change  came  to  come.) 

• While  the  teacher  was  standing  by  her  desk,  the  students  came  in.  (add  While  the  teacher 
was  to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.) 

b.  Responses  may  vary.  You  must  say  who  needs  to  take  the  short  course.  Here  is  one  possibility: 

• To  paint  properly,  you  need  to  take  a short  course.  (Change  is  needed  to  you  need] 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Possibilities  are  given. 

a.  While  in  my  pajamas  last  night,  I made  meatloaf. 

b.  The  officer  informed  the  new  recruits  that  they  were  accepted. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  An  example  is  given  for  each  sentence. 

a.  Overworked,  underpaid,  and  worried,  Keenan  quit  his  dead-end  job.  (Omit  feeling.) 

b.  Hoping  for  a better  life  and  anticipating  Animal  Farm  will  be  Utopia,  the  animals  staged  a 
rebellion.  (Change  With  hopes  to  hoping.) 
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c.  After  Napoleon  runs  Snowball  off  the  farm,  the  animals  lose  privileges,  become  disillusioned, 
and  are  confused.  [Omit  many  and  say  they.] 

d.  Young  children  find  it  difficult  to  read,  play  quietly,  and  dress  themselves.  [Add  ly  to  quiet  and 
omit  ing  from  dressing.) 

e.  Scenery  in  plays  creates  a mood,  illuminates  setting,  and  functions  as  a backdrop.  [Omit  is  used 
to;  add  s to  create  and  illuminate;  change  be  to  functions  as.) 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  One  possibility  is  given  for  each  strategy. 

a.  Nassir  has  been  a fan  of  animated  movies  for  years,  and  it’s  this  interest  that  has  prompted  him 
to  choose  film  directing  for  a career. 

b.  A long-time  fan  of  animated  films,  Nassir  wants  to  try  film  directing  as  a career. 

c.  As  a result  of  his  on-going  interest  in  animated  films,  Nassir  chose  film  directing  as  a career. 

d.  Obviously,  it’s  Nassir’s  love  for  animated  films  that  made  him  choose  film  directing  as  a career. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

Answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx:  The  answer  is  a person.  When  people  are  babies,  that  is,  in 
the  mornings  of  their  lives,  they  crawl  on  all  fours.  When  they  are  adults,  in  the  afternoon  of  their 
lives,  they  walk  upright  on  two  feet.  When  old,  in  the  evenings  of  their  lives,  they  need  canes  to 
assist  them;  hence,  three  legs. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  All  cartoons  tell  a story.  A cartoon’s  story  must  have  a beginning,  middle, 
and  end — just  like  longer  texts  such  as  novels,  films,  and  plays.  However,  a cartoon  tells  its 
story  in  a very  condensed  way.  The  cartoonist  must  choose  words  and  images  for  maximum 
effect.  The  frames  divide  the  story  in  the  cartoon  into  its  essential  bits.  Each  frame  contains  a 
single,  important  plot  element  or  shows  a particular  character  trait. 

b.  Unlike  a playwright,  the  creator  of  a comic  strip  has  the  ability  to  support  the  written  text  with 
visual  text  or  images.  The  playwright  can  only  provide  written  descriptions  of  the  visual  aspects 
of  the  play.  The  cartoonist  can  also  “show”  in  a thought  balloon  what  the  characters  are 
thinking.  The  playwright  can’t  convey  a character’s  thoughts  directly  to  the  audience.  Either  the 
actor  must  tell  the  audience  directly  what  the  character  thinks  or  the  audience  must  infer  this 
information  from  the  character’s  tone  of  voice  and  behaviour. 

c.  Visuals  tell  part  of  the  story,  and  words  tell  the  rest  of  the  story— or  vice  versa.  Visuals  allow 
the  cartoonist  to  minimize  the  number  of  words  it  takes  to  convey  the  story.  Visuals  reinforce 
the  plot  and  character  elements  provided  by  the  written  text.  They  illustrate  the  setting. 


d.  This  comic  strip  deals  with  irony.  It  shows  the  discrepancy  between  what  a father  thinks  about 
his  daughter’s  boyfriend  and  what  he  says  about  him  to  another  person.  The  father  says  the 
boyfriend  is  “all  right”;  however,  his  body  language,  facial  expressions,  and  exclamations  make 
it  clear  that  he  dislikes  the  boyfriend  intensely. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  the  dialogue  alone  without  the  stage  directions. 

Character  one;  So,  what  do  you  think  of  your  daughter’s  new  boyfriend? 

Character  two:  Uh,  well,  he’s  all  right,  I guess. 

3.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  You  probably  found  that  you  had  to  write  stage  directions — descriptions  of 

the  character’s  expressions,  gestures,  and  actions.  You  would  have  had  to  add  sounds  to  the 
script,  like  the  father’s  initial  shriek  and  his  growling  and  sobbing.  You  may  have  added  some 
stage  directions  that  convey  the  surprise  or  shock  of  the  woman  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Your  script  may  be  more  powerful  than  the  comic  strip  or  it  may  be  less 
powerful,  depending  on  your  creativity  and  skill  as  a playwright.  However,  your  script  will 
certainly  be  much  longer  in  terms  of  the  written  text  required  to  tell  the  same  story.  Compare 
your  dramatic  script  to  the  comic  strip’s  written  text  in  question  2. 

c.  A comic  strip  differs  from  a dramatic  script  in  that  a comic  strip  has  no  stage  directions.  A 
comic  strip  doesn’t  have  to  describe  the  visual  elements  of  a story,  because  it  has  pictures.  Since 
it  uses  pictures  to  convey  part  of  the  story,  fewer  words  are  needed  in  a comic  strip  as  compared 
with  a dramatic  script. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you  chose  “Maggie  and  Milly  and  Molly  and  May,”  you  may  have  done  so 
because,  in  your  mind’s  eye,  you  saw  four  characters  with  four  distinct  actions.  Perhaps  you  could 
imagine  these  four  actions  taking  place  on  a beach,  which  would  be  easy  to  replicate  on  a stage. 

However,  some  people  see  Maggie,  Milly,  Molly,  and  May  as  the  same  person.  As  a result,  they  may 
have  chosen  to  dramatize  “Day  of  the  Bride.” 

Alternatively,  you  may  have  preferred  the  second  poem  because  you  could  visualize  the  bridal 
costume,  the  bride  herself,  and  the  guests  on  stage. 

Because  there  is  more  metaphorical  language  and  more  imagery  in  “Day  of  the  Bride” — for 
example,  “She  is  swept  ashore  in  her  glass  bottle” — you  may  have  decided  that  E.  E.  Cummings’s 
poem  was  a better  choice.  Metaphors  and  images  are  difficult  to  represent  in  drama. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  3 


1.  A live  play  would  have  a stage,  props,  scenery,  costumes,  a curtain,  special  effects  such  as  smoke 
and  lights,  and,  of  course,  an  audience  in  attendance. 

2.  A TV  drama  would  have  a stage,  props,  scenery,  costumes,  a curtain,  and  special  effects  such  as 
smoke  and  lights,  as  well  as  a set  of  cameras  that  could  show  the  drama  from  different  angles  and 
ranges  (for  example,  close-ups  are  possible) . There  may  or  may  not  be  a live  audience  at  a recorded 
performance. 

3.  Responses  will  vary  depending  upon  the  choices  you  made.  Here  are  a few  possibilities  taken  from 
different  parts  of  the  play. 


Prairie  Dialect^:^^ 

^ Standard  Spelling 

districk 

district 

fellah 

fellow 

fer 

for 

tuh 

to 

reg’lar 

regular 

tuhbaccah 

tobacco 

kiyoot 

coyote 

git 

get 

int’restin’ 

interesting 

figger 

figure 

idee 

idea 

ban’s 

hands 

jist 

just 

mebbe 

maybe 

an’ 

and 

Do  you  notice  how  W.  O.  Mitchell’s  writing  makes  it  easy  for  a reader  or  actor  to  pronounce  the 
regional  dialect? 

4.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  five  possibilities: 

• Ever  since  Ma  . . . my  horse.  Auction  Fever. 

• Auction  Fever’s  my  colt  . . . with  its  numbers  backwards. 

• Coin’  home  1 sat  . . . ears  straight  up.  Jake  .... 

• Jake  an’  me  ...  up  fer  supper. 

• Pete  he  sort  ...  his  neck  laid  out. 


b.  Responses  will  vary.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons: 

• W.  0.  Mitchell  uses  this  technique  to  provide  a context  for  the  listening  audience.  The 
Kid’s  words  usually  focus  on  what’s  happening,  why,  and  where. 

• By  letting  the  Kid  summarize  what’s  going  on,  Mitchell  is  able  to  move  the  plot  ahead 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  The  special  effects  are  the  following: 

• a light  that  is  shone  upon  the  student  and  teacher 

• a gong 

When  the  teacher  is  in  darkness,  she  or  he  is  not  participating  in  the  scene.  The  light  signals  the 
teacher’s  participation.  The  gong  seems  to  signal  the  end  of  one  lesson  and  the  beginning  of 
another. 

2.  The  teacher  seems  to  be  sitting  on  a mat  all  the  time.  The  student  would  probably  have  to  be  sitting 
on  the  floor  or  a chair  in  order  to  talk  with  the  teacher.  Perhaps  when  talking  directly  to  the 
audience,  the  student  could  be  standing  up. 

3.  The  first  and  last  speeches  in  the  play  are  monologues.  Another  is  in  the  middle  of  page  206— 

“1  pretended  that  . . . and  1 chatted.”  An  example  of  a short  monologue  is  near  the  bottom  of 
page  207— “1  kind  of ...  on  the  test.” 

Monologues  keep  the  audience  informed  of  the  student’s  thoughts— thoughts  the  student  may  not 
want  the  teacher  to  know. 

4.  The  student  could  be  seated  in  a chair  or  even  on  the  floor,  near  the  teacher.  At  appropriate  times, 
the  student  could  pretend  to  take  the  wheel  of  a car  and  through  voice,  gesture,  and  body 
movement  give  the  illusion  of  driving  a car.  The  teacher  could  be  near  enough  to  appear  to  be  in 
the  passenger  seat.  Both  actors  would  probably  face  the  audience. 

5.  Responses  may  vary.  It’s  important  to  notice  that  the  student  is  fearful,  dependent,  and  curious 
while  the  teacher  is  matter-of-fact,  self-confident,  and  philosophical.  Other  possibilities  exist, 
depending  upon  what  a reader  notices  in  the  words  of  each  character. 

6.  This  question  has  more  than  one  possible  answer. 

One  conflict  is  within  the  student,  where  this  person  is,  at  some  times,  cocky  and  over-confident 
and  at  others,  timid  and  insecure. 

Another  conflict  is  between  the  student’s  desire  to  have  someone  else  give  precise  answers  to 
difficult  problems  and  the  ability  to  figure  out  things  alone.  With  both  of  these  conflicts,  the  student 
experiences  internal  turmoil. 


7.  a.  There  are  many  examples  of  humour,  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  student.  One  example  is  at 
the  beginning  of  page  206  when  the  teacher  tells  the  student  not  to  stop  in  the  middle  of 
traffic— the  whole  image  is  funny  when  you  visualize  a driver  stopping  a car  for  no  particular 
reason,  annoying  and  confusing  other  drivers. 

b.  Within  the  humour  are  many  serious  statements.  One  is  near  the  bottom  of  page  207  when  the 
teacher  says,  “Don’t  stop  when  you  make  a mistake.”  In  other  words,  learning  cannot  take  place 
without  some  failures. 


8.  There  are  many  direct  references  to  driving.  Here  are  ten  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  play; 


• Page  205 

• Page  205 

• Page  206 

• Page  206 

• Page  207 

• Page  207 


TEACHER:  Put  your  foot  on  the  brake,  put  the  car  in  drive,  and  pull  out  onto 
Main  Street. 

STUDENT:  Signalmirrorshouldercheck. 

TEACHER:  Well  don’t  stop  in  the  middle  of  traffic. 

STUDENT:  Someone  slammed  on  the  brake. 

TEACHER:  And  watch  out  for  that  pedestrian. 

STUDENT:  . . . this  lesson  was  my  first  glimpse  into  the  mysteries  of  parallel 
parking. 


• Page  208  TEACHER:  But  you  might  drive  all  your  life  and  never  have  to  parallel  park 

again. 

• Page  209  STUDENT:  There  is  only  one  brake  and  you’re  the  only  one  that  can  use  it. 

• Page  210  TEACHER:  If  you  see  someone  in  the  ditch  someday,  help  them  out.  Drive 

carefully. 


• Page  211  STUDENT:  Sitting  still  while  the  vehicles  move,  we  are  in  a dangerous  situation 
and  we  must  learn  again  and  again  and  again  that  Robert  Frost  was  right. 

Did  you  notice  how  many  of  these  references  can  apply  to  learning  how  to  live  one’s  life  as  well  as 
learning  how  to  drive?  To  see  beyond  the  literal  meaning,  you  have  to  read  metaphorically. 


Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  both  Jason  and  Meal  Worm  love  Megan,  and  both  girls  love  Jason. 
Punk  reverses  the  roles  so  that  Jason  loves  Kootie  and  Megan  loves  Meal  Worm.  However,  no  one  at 
this  point  is  very  fond  of  Jason  or  Megan. 


2.  Punk  has  two  major  roles.  First,  he  controls  the  action;  in  other  words,  he  changes  the  love  interests 
of  Kootie  and  Meal  Worm.  Without  his  manipulation,  characters  would  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  themselves.  Second,  he  keeps  the  audience  informed  of  his  plans. 
As  a result,  the  audience  isn’t  confused  about  the  changed  behaviours  of  the  characters. 

3.  Monologue  occurs  when  Punk  speaks  directly  to  the  audience.  Dialogue  occurs  when  the  four  main 
characters  talk  to  one  another. 

4.  Both  Kootie  and  Meal  Worm  want  to  date  someone  who  doesn’t  return  their  affection— Kootie  likes 
Jason  and  Meal  Worm  wants  Megan.  Jason  and  Megan  love  each  other,  but  they  have  to  hide  their 
relationship  from  their  parents.  Punk  decides  to  confuse  all  the  love  interests  so  that  relationships 
become  even  more  unhappy  and  confused.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  play,  Jason  and  Megan  are 
back  together  again,  and  Kootie  and  Meal  Worm  are  dating. 

5.  One  major  theme  is  the  following:  When  people  get  what  they  say  they  want,  they  aren’t 
necessarily  happy.  Initially,  Meal  Worm  wants  Megan  as  a date  and  Kootie  wants  Jason.  Once  Punk 
fulfills  their  desires,  they  discover  they  aren’t  happy. 

Other  possible  themes  exist.  See  question  7. 

6.  The  fact  that  Punk  and  the  audience  know  that  Punk  has  switched  Megan’s  and  Jason’s  love 
interests  while  the  four  characters  are  ignorant  of  this  fact  produces  dramatic  irony.  As  a result,  the 
audience  has  a laugh  at  the  characters’  expense.  The  play  becomes  entertaining  and  humorous  as 
the  viewer  and  reader  see  how  silly  people  can  be  when  they  are  preoccupied  with  infatuation. 

7.  Compare  the  information  in  your  chart  with  the  similarities  and  differences  that  follow: 

• Characters 

- Both  plays  have  a mischievous  magical  character— Punk  in  “Lord,  What  Fools!”  and  Puck  in 
A Midsammer  Night’s  Dream. 

- Both  have  two  sets  of  young  mortals  who  experience  trouble  with  their  love  lives— Lysander 
and  Hermia,  Demetrius  and  Helena  in  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dreanr,  Megan  and  Jason, 
Kootie  and  Meal  Worm  in  “Lord,  What  Fools!” 

• Plot 

- Both  plots  are  very  similar.  Both  begin  with  a magical  character  that  mixes  up  the  love 
emotions  of  two  young  men  and  two  young  women. 

- The  plot  traces  the  development  of  each  mortal’s  troubles. 

- The  ending  is  harmonious  in  each  play  because  each  character  is  happy  with  his  or  her 
mate. 

• Conflict 

- Conflicts  are  similar.  Each  character  loves  another.  However,  that  love  is  not  necessarily 
returned.  The  different  feelings  of  the  characters  cause  conflict. 
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• Setting 

- A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  takes  place  in  Ancient  Greece,  although  that  wasn’t  fully 
explained  to  readers.  The  immediate  setting  is  a wood  or  forest. 

- “Lord,  What  Fools!”  takes  place  in  the  present,  probably  somewhere  in  North  America.  A lot 
of  the  action  takes  place  in  a wood  or  forest. 

• Passage  of  Time 

- Seems  to  be  over  the  course  of  one  evening  in  both  plays. 

• Diction 

- A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  is  written  in  blank  verse,  which  you  will  learn  about  in 
Module  6.  The  language  dates  back  to  the  late  1500s. 

- “Lord,  What  Fools!”  is  written  in  contemporary  English.  Punk  speaks  in  rhyme  while  the 
other  characters  speak  in  prose. 

• Mood 

- Both  plays  are  humorous,  light-hearted,  romantic,  and  somewhat  sarcastic  in  tone. 

• Theme 

- Both  plays  examine  the  folly  of  young  love. 

- Both  plays  imply  that  the  better  one  knows  oneself,  the  more  fortunate  one  will  be  in  the 
affairs  of  love. 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 

There  is  no  suggested  response  in  Lesson  3.  You  should  have  completed  a first  draft  of  a short  play. 

You’ll  complete  a polished  copy  of  your  draft  in  Assignment  Booklet  5B. 


“Gents  Don’t  Chaw” 

JAKE  AND  THE  KID 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23rd,  1951 
PRODUCER:  PETER  FRANCIS 
WRITER:  W.O.  MITCHELL 
10:30-11:00  PM 
#31-“GENTS  DON’T  CHAW” 

CBL-T/C 

MUSIC:  JAKE  AND  THE  KID  THEME  EST  THEN  BG 
FOR: 

KID:  Ever  since  Ma  quit  cuttin’  my  hair  for  me,  I go 
to  Repeat  Golightly’s— in  Crocus.  He  lets  me  sit  right 
on  the  chair;  he  doesn’t  put  that  board  acrosst  any 
more.  Most  of  the  time  Jake,  our  hired  man,  takes 
me  to  town  in  the  democrat  behind  Baldy.  Jake  was 
in  Repeats  that  afternoon.  And  Pete  Botten.  Pete 
Botten’s  enough  to  give  a gopher  the  heartburn, 

Jake  says.  That  was  the  day  Pete  got  to  talkin’  how 
his  paint  horse.  Spider,  could  run  the  gizzard  out  of 
my  horse — Auction  Fever. 

MUSIC:  UP  AND  OUT 

ANNCR:  The  place  . . . Crocus,  Saskatchewan,  home 
of  Jake  and  the  Kid,  and  Pete  Botten,  one  of  the  few 
people  that  Jake  has  no  use  for.  The  time— last 
spring— and  the  play,  “GENTS  DON’T  CHAW,”  a 
new  story  of  JAKE  AND  THE  KID  by  the  Canadian 
writer  W.  O.  Mitchell.  John  Drainie  is  starred  as  Jake 
with  Billy  Richards  as  the  Kid,  and  William  Needles 
as  Pete  Botten.  JAKE  AND  THE  KID  is  produced  by 
Peter  Francis  with  original  music  by  Morris  Surdin. 
[PAUSE]  “GENTS  DON’T  CHAW” 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Auction  Fever’s  my  colt.  Jake  got  him  for  me 
and  he’s  the  color  of  wheat— with  the  sun  lyin’  on 
it.  It  was  Jake  showed  me  how  to  break  Fever  way 
last  Spring.  Jake  knows  what  to  get  a Kid.  The 
afternoon  the  argument  started  with  Pete  Botten, 
Jake  had  got  his  shave  an’  he  was  settin’  there 
whilst  Repeat  cut  my  hair.  I had  my  chin  on  my 
chest  and  was  lookin’  up,  the  way  you  do — when 
Repeat  swung  me  ‘round.  Then  I could  see  myself 
over  the  tonic  bottles  an’  the  clock  with  its  numbers 
backwards. 

MUSIC:  OUT  AND  INTO 

SOUND:  SHEARING  SNIP-SNIP  OF  SCISSORS  AS 

REPEAT  CUTS 

REPEAT:  Yeh — my  father  was  a fine  judge — judge  of 
man  or  beast.  Look  at  a man — tell  yuh — look  right 
intuh  a man’s  heart — look  at  a horse — tell  yuh  ‘bout 
the  horse  too. 

JAKE:  See  if  yuh  can  do  somethin’  about  the 
cow-lick  there.  Repeat.  Kid’s  Ma  asked  special. 


REPEAT:  Never  bet  on  a horse  race  in  his  life — my 
father — watched  hundreds  of  ’em — trottin’  races — 
never  bet.  ’ 

JAKE:  Like  settin’  down  to  your  dinner  an’  never 
liftin’  a fork. 

REPEAT:  No — no,  Jake — he  just  liked  to  see  ’em 
run.  Raced  his  own  horses  too.  Had  a black  mare — ' 

little  black  mare  back  in—  | 

PETE:  No  fast  horses  in  the  districk  any  more— 

KID:  My  horse — Fever — he’s  fast — 

REPEAT:  Nice  put  up  little  horse— Dish-face— called 
her  dish-face — hackney  mare.  Smart — smart  little 
horse. 

JAKE:  I knew  a smart  horse  once.  Wasn’t  no 
hot-blood  neither. 

KID:  Fever’s  smart. 

JAKE:  Just  a ord’nary  horse.  No  papers.  He— uh— 
he  run  fer  parluhment. 

REPEAT:  What! 

JAKE:  Yeah.  Run  fer  parliament. 

PETE:  That’s  plumb  foolish. 

JAKE:  The  aitch  it  is.  He  was  a real  bright  horse. 

(PAUSE)  Lib’  ral. 

REPEAT:  My  father  always  voted  Conservative— he 
always  said  when  it  come  to— 

JAKE:  Remember  when  this  here  horse  was  ay— 
nominated— Manyberries  Districk— back  in  Oh  I 

Two — remember  the  fellah  put  him  up — fellah  name  | 
of— uh— 

PETE:  Ain’t  how  smart  a horse  is— how  fast  he  is. 

JAKE:  —name  of— Wine-singer— Archie  Wine-  | 

singer—  j , 

REPEAT:  Strange  name  fer  a horse— strange  name— 

JAKE:  Name  of  the  fellah  that  owned  him— had  him  j 
from  a colt.  Archie  Wine-singer— he  was  a real  j 

bright  horse— see  him  standin’  up  there  on  the  ( 

platform — p’lltical  meetin’ — one  hoof  on  the  j 

trough — water  trough — other  candidates  they  used  a ^ 
water  pitcher  an’  a glass  when  they  got  dry  from  ^ 

oratin’.  This  horse  used  the  special  water  trough  j 

they  had  fer  him.  p 

PETE:  Aaaah— ridiculous— ridiculous— stupid!  j 

JAKE:  No.  He  wasn’t  stupid.  He  was  lazy.  He  was  p 

shiftless.  He  was  tricky.  Couldn’t  depend  on  him  tuh 
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do  what  he  was  sposed  tuh  do— but  he  wasn’t 
stupid.  No,  Sir— when  you  came  right  down  to  it, 
wasn’t  no  reason  he  shouldn’t  enter  intuh  political 
life. 

PETE;  (SARCASTICALLY)  Was  this  uhn— Provincial 
er  Dominion  race  he  was  runnin’  in? 

JAKE:  Provincial.  Seems  he  made  up  his  mind 
early— seen  all  the  han’  writin’  on  the  wall.  Seen 
horses  was  gettin’  fewer  an’  fewer  in  farmin’  in  the 
West.  Seen  the  tractors  cornin’  in — seen  the 
combines.  What  else  was  there  fer  him  tuh  do  but 
go  intuh  politics? 

PETE:  Well— 

SOUND:  SPITTING 

REPEAT:  (CLEARS  THROAT)  Awful  messy  on  a 
fellah’s  floor,  Pete.  Messy.  Spittoons  fer  that.  One  by 
yer  left  ankle. 

PETE:  Sorry. 

SOUND:  SPITTING  INTO  SPITTOON. 

PETE:  I ain’t  int’rested  in  ridiculous  nonsense  ’bout 
a horse  runnin’  fer  member.  Ain’t  int’rested  in  smart 
horses.  But  you  take  real  runnin’  horses — like  that 
paint  of  mine — Spider.  There  is  a fast  horse.  He  kin 
run. 

JAKE:  Mmmmh.  ’Bout  as  fast  as  a one-arm  fellah 
ona  CNR  side  car. 

PETE;  Ain’t  nothin’  roun’  here  on  four  legs  kin  beat 
1 him.  (SPITS— NO  RING) 

KID:  My  horse  Fever  kin  go  like  the— 

REPEAT:  Them  spitoons  ain’t  just  ornaments,  Pete. 

I They’re  not  there  jist  fer  ornaments — 

I PETE:  Sorry. 

j SOUND:  SPITS  AGAIN— RING  OF  SPITTOON 
I PETE:  Real  fast. 

: REPEAT:  This  Kid  here— he’s  got  a nice-lookin’ 

! horse.  1 say  this  here  Kid’s  horse  is  nice-lookin’ — 

; KID:  Yeah— 

: JAKE:  Mmmh— hmmm. 

PETE:  1 seen  him.  (PAUSE)  Ain’t  a patch  on  Spider. 
KID:  He  can  nail  Spider’s  hide  to  a fence  post! 
Why— recess  time  at  Rabbit  Hill  School  he  beat 
I every — 

i JAKE:  (REAL  POLITE)  You— uh— wasn’t  int’rested 
I in  findin’  out — was  yuh  Pete — fer  sure? 

PETE:  Might  be. 

! SOUND:  SPIT  AGAIN— NO  RING 
I REPEAT:  (WITH  PAINED  PATIENCE)  Look,  Pete— 
when  a fellah  chews  as  much  tuhbacca  as— 

PETE:  Might  even  put  a little  bet  on  it. 

JAKE:  How  much? 

PETE:  Whatever  yuh  want. 

; JAKE:  uh— fifty  dollars. 

I PETE:  Jist  dandy. 


JAKE:  Repeat  here— hold  the  money. 

PETE:  Fine  with  me. 

REPEAT:  I'll  hold  her.  You  fellahs  give  her  tuh  me 
an’  I’ll  hold  her  fer  yuh.  All  done.  Kid. 

KID:  Thanks,  Mr.  Golightly. 

PETE:  Now— fer  this  here  race— place  1 had  in— 
uh— good  place— take  along  the  CNR  tracks  behind 
Hig  Wheeler’s  lumber  yards— good  as  any. 

JAKE:  That’s  fine.  Repeat— Kid’s  haircut  money— 
an’— uh— twen’y— twen’y  five— an’  ten— an’  fifty- 
fifty  dollars  the  Kid’s  horse  runs  that  paint  of  Pete’s 
right  intuh  the  ground. 

PETE:  Here’s  mine.  On  the— on  Spider. 

SOUND:  SPITS— RING  OF  SPITTOON 
REPEAT:  Please,  Pete— not  on  the  floor— not  on 
the— oh— sorry— you  made  her.  Thanks— uh— when 
is  this  race— when  you  holdin’  her? 

PETE:  Any  time  suits  Trumper  an’  the  Kid — any 
time. 

JAKE:  Have  tuh  be  a Saturday— next  Saturday— 
PETE:  Next  Saturday— then— 

JAKE:  Afternoon. 

PETE:  Next  Saturday  afternoon.  Uh— Repeat  1 — 
don’t  really  need  a reg’lar  haircut— 

REPEAT:  Long  over  yer  ears  an’  behin’  here — she’s 
long  as  1 seen  past  month— 

PETE:  Not  the  reg’lar  sixty  cent  haircut— just  give 
her  sort  of  a neck  trim. 

(PAUSE)  Fifteen  cent  neck  trim. 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Coin’  home  I sat  with  Jake  in  the  democrat, 
watchin’  Baldy’s  hind-quarters  tipping  first  one  side 
then  the  other,  real  regular  but  sort  of  jerky  like  Miss 
Henchbaw  when  she  leads  the  singin’  at  Rabbit  Hill 
with  her  stick.  Jake  didn’t  say  anythin’  fer  a long 
way.  (PAUSE)  By  the  road  a meadow  lark  sang.  A 
jack  rabbit  next  to  the  ditch  undid  himself  for  a few 
hops  then  sat  up  startled,  with  his  black-tipped  ears 
straight  up.  Jake.  . . . 

MUSIC:  INTO: 

SOUND:  DEMOCRAT  WHEELS— HORSES  HOOFS— 
ETC. 

JAKE:  (SPITS)  1—uh— wouldn’t  say  nothin’  to  yer 
Ma. 

KID:  Huh. 

JAKE:  Wouldn’t  say  nothin’  to  her  ’bout— uh— you 
know — Fever  racin’  Pete’s  paint. 

KID:  Oh— 

JAKE:  Way  yer  Ma  looks  at  it— uh— bettin’  ain’t 
right.  (PAUSE)  1 guess  next  tuh  eatin’  tuhbaccah— 
worst  thin’  yer  Ma  hates — she’s  gamblin’. 

KID;  Then  how  we  gonna— how  can  we— 

JAKE:  I wouldn’t  say  nothin’  to  her  ’less  she 
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happens  tuh  ask  yuh.  Ain’t  like  you  was  doin’  any 
beltin’— all  you’re  doin’  is  racin’. 

KID:  Uh. 

JAKE:  Like  she’s  always  sayin’— Gents  don’t  bet  an’ 
Gents  don’t  chaw. 

(PAUSE  WHILE  HE  SPITS  AGAIN)  Baldy— you— 
SOUND:  SLAP  OF  REINS 
SOUND:  SPEED  UP  OF  DEMOCRAT— HOOVES 
JAKE:  Git  yer  nose  out  of  it  . . . fin’  yerself  no  good 
fer  nothin’  but  politics.  . . . 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Hadn’t  thought  of  that  part  of  it.  (PAUSE)  Ma. 
(PAUSE)  She  used  to  be  a school  teacher  before  she 
married  my  dad  and  he  went  away  with  the  South 
Saskatchewans— didn’t  come  back  again.  Just  me 
an’  Ma  an’  Jake.  (PAUSE)  But  if  she  didn’t  bother 
Jake  too  much — she  didn’t  bother  me.  All  that  week 
at  recess  at  Rabbit  Hill  School — after  fours  at 
home— 

MUSIC:  SEGUE  INTO 

MUSIC:  HORSES  HOOVES  GOING  TO  BEAT  HELL  BG 
FOR: 

KID:  C’Mon,  Boy— lay  out  fellah!  Yee-ah-ooooo! 
MUSIC:  UP  AND  STOP 

JAKE:  You’re  gonna  win  her  er  lose  her  on  the  start, 
Kid.  Gotta  practise  startin’ — over  an’  over  agin.  Now 
you  Stan’  there  with  your  hand  on  his  neck — when  I 
say  go  you  intuh  that  saddle  an’  away  like  a scalded 
kiyoot. 

KID:  (BREATHLESS)  Okay— Jake.  Okay. 

MUSIC:  HORSE  EFFECT  INTO  BRIDGE  AND  DOWN 
BG  FOR: 

KID:  Jake  an’  me  worked  on  him— had  him  startin’ 
dandy  nine  out  of  ten.  An’  when  he  finished  the 
distance,  he  wasn’t  hardly  blowin’  at  all.  An’  he 
stepped  away  all  dancy,  like  he  was  walkin’  on  eggs. 
Jake  said  he’d  do.  (PAUSE)  Then  Ma  found  out.  She 
came  out  to  the  shed  whilst  1 was  washin’  up  fer 
supper. 

MUSIC:  OUT 

SOUND:  SLURSHING  OF  WATER  IN  BASIN— KID 

BLOWING 

MA:  Son. 

KID:  Yeah,  Ma.  I’m  almost  done— right  in. 

MA:  I heard  something  today,  Son. 

KID:  Oh? 

MA:  Mrs.  Dr.  Fotheringham. 

KID:  (HE  KNOWS  WHATS  COMING)  Ah— 
(EXCLAMATION  TO  COVER  UP)  Darn  soap— my 
eyes — 

MA:  On  the  phone. 

SOUND:  KID  POURING  OUT  SOAPY  WATER  INTO 
SLOP  PAIL. 


MA:  Mrs.  Fotheringham  was  talking  to  Dr. 
Fotheringham. 

KID:  Was  she? 

MA:  He  was  talking  with  Mr.  Golightly  in  the  barber 
shop.  (PAUSE) 

KID:  Did  they? 

MA:  Yes.  She  told  me  there  was  to  be  a race 
Saturday  afternoon.  (PAUSE)  Behind  Wheeler’s 
lumber  yard. 

KID:  Uh. 

MA:  Between  Fever  and  Pete  Botten’s  horse.  She  told 
me  there  was  some  money  involved.  Fifty  dollars. 
(PAUSE— THEN  CRACK  IT  OUT)  Is  that  right? 

KID:  Uh—uh— yeah— yes,  Ma. 

MA:  Why  did  you  do  it.  Son? 

KID:  Uh— 

MA:  You  knew  I wouldn’t  approve.  You  know  what  I 
think  of  that  sort  of  thing.  You  know  it’s  wrong, 
don’t  you. 

KID:  Yeah— 

MA:  I blame  you  just  as  much  as  I do  Jake.  (PAUSE) 
I’m  beginning  to  think  Auction  Fever  isn’t  a good 
thing  for  you. 

KID:  Oh— yes  he  is,  Ma! 

MA:  Not  if  he’s  going  to  get  you  mixed  up  in — in — 
gambling! 

KID:  I— uh— 

MA:  I’d  just  as  soon — see  you — see  you — chewing 
tobacco! 

SOUND:  THREE  QUICK  ANGRY  STEPS 
MA:  (OFF-MIKE)  There  is  not  to  be  a race  Saturday 
or  any  other  day— with  Pete  Botten’s  horse— or  with 
any  other  horse!— gettin’  mixed  up  in  horse  racing- 
gambling — it’s — it’s  immoral — I won’t  have  it.  You 
will  call  off  that  race  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it! 
JAKE:  (PROTESTING  FEEBLY)  But— we  already— 
she’s  arranged — Repeat  Golightly  he’s  got  the — the — 
he’s  holdin’  our — she’s  all  arranged.  . . . 

MA:  Then— un-arrange  it! 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 


KID:  We  found  Pete  Botten  leanin’  against  the  Maple  i 
Leaf  Livery  Stables  in  Crocus.  His  tobacco  cud  had  J 

bulged  out  the  side  of  his  face  so  he  was  kind  of  f 

smilin’  lop-sided.  o 


MUSIC:  OUT  WITH  BOTTEN  CUE 

JAKE:  Uh — heard  we  could  fin’  yuh  here,  uh — Pete. 

PETE:  Mmmh.  (SPITS) 

JAKE:  Uh— we— uh  had  a little  matter  tuh  talk  over 
with  yuh.  (PAUSE— AWKWARD)  ’Bout  that  race. 
KID:  ’Bout  that  race, 

PETE:  All  set  tuh  git  beat  are  yuh? 

JAKE:  (LONG  PAUSE)  Ain’t  gonna  be  no  race. 
PETE:  Huh! 
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JAKE:  Ain’t  gonna  be  no  race.  Kid’s  Ma  won’t  let 
him. 

PETE:  Well— now— ain’t  that  too  bad. 

JAKE:  It  is. 

KID:  It  is. 

PETE:  ’Course— you’d  of  lost  yer  fifty  dollars 
anyways. 

JAKE:  Huh! 

KID:  Huh! 

PETE:  This  way — callin’  the  race  off — yuh  don’t 
prolong  the  agony. 

JAKE:  What  you  drivin’  at! 

PETE:  You  jist  called  the  race  off.  Well— yuh  don’t 
expect  tuh  git  yer  money  back,  do  yuh? 

JAKE:  I shore  as  do! 

PETE:  (SPITS)  Well— you  ain't. 

JAKE:  Pete— uh— this  here  manure  fork— you 
know — you’d  look  awful  funny  wearin’  her  slickin’ 
outa  your  wish-bone — 
j PETE:  Would  I?  Would  I now? 

I MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

I KID:  Jake  turned  on  his  heel,  me  right  after  him.  We 
i headed  for  Repeat  Golightly’s  barber  shop.  Repeat 
didn’t  have  any  customers  in.  Jake  went  right  up  to 
him.  . . . 

I MUSIC:  OUT 

JAKE:  Repeat— the  race  is  off— Kid’s  Ma  won’t 
' allow  it. 

KID:  She’s  against  gamblin’. 

; REPEAT:  Well,  that’s  too  bad— too  bad,  Jake. 

I JAKE:  So— uh— I gotta  git  that  fifty  dollars  back 
I agin.  (PAUSE)  No  race— uh— bets  off. 

REPEAT:  (PAUSE— LONG  PAUSE)  You  spoke  to  Pete? 
Seen  Pete  about— 

JAKE:  Yeah— I seen  him. 

! KID:  We  seen — we  saw  him. 
j JAKE:  Claims  the  fifty’s  his. 

REPEAT:  I guess  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  turned  my 
: father  against  gamblin’.  Raced  horses  all  his  life— 
never  gambled.  Never  wagered  a penny — claimed  it 
made  bad  friends.  . . . 

I JAKE:  Pete  Botten  was  never  any  friend  of  mine. 

' REPEAT:  All  the  same,  Jake— he’s  right— you  called 
off  the  race.  . . . 

JAKE:  Yeah— but  we  didn’t  want  tuh— 

^ REPEAT:  Ain’t  much  you  can  do,  Jake.  Ain’t  much. 

I say— if  he  don’t  want  you  to  have  that  money 
' back,  ain’t  much  you  can — Hey  come  back  here, 
Jake— I don’t  want  no  bad  friends— 

SOUND:  DOOR  SLAMMING  IN  ANGER 
MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Jake  he  slammed  right  out  of  Repeat’s  shop. 

All  the  way  home  he  didn’t  say  anything.  He  went  to 


Ma  and  he  told  her  what  happened  to  his  fifty 
dollars  if  we  didn’t  hold  the  race.  Ma  didn’t  give  an 
inch.  She’s  sure  set  against  bettin’— an’  chewing 
tobacco.  (PAUSE)  Next  time  we  were  in  Crocus,  we 
met  Pete  Botten  in  front  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

MUSIC:  OUT  WITH  TRAFFIC  EFFECT 
SOUND:  CARS— TRAFFIC  MUTED— BG 
PETE:  (OFF-MIKE)  Trumper!  Trumper!  Hey— there— 
JAKE:  (ASIDE  TO  KID)  Make  out  like  you  don’t  see 
him.  Kid. 

KID:  Okay,  Jake. 

PETE:  (STILL  OFF-MIKE)  Got  a int’restin’ 
proposition  tuh  make  yuh — 

JAKE:  (TO  KID)  Cross  the  street  in  front  of 
MacTaggart’s  store— all  he  wants  tuh  do  is— 

KID:  He’s  cornin’  over,  Jake — he’s — 

JAKE:  Jist  wants  tuh  crow.  Aw — let  me  do  the 
talkin’.  Kid. 

PETE:  (COMING  ON)  Lookin’  all  over  fer  yuh.  ’Bout 
that  race  yuh  called  off. 

JAKE:  Mahh! 

PETE:  Feel  awful  sorry  fer  yuh — losin’  fifty  dollars 
without  a fight.  Now— I got  a new  critter  today, 

Jake. 

JAKE:  Ain’t  int’rested — ain’t  int’rested. 

PETE:  Got  a new  critter  tuhday,  Jake.  Bent  Golly 
sold  him  to  me.  Figgered  you  might  like  tuh  race  the 
Kid’s  buck  skin  agin  him. 

JAKE:  Nothin’  doin’! 

PETE:  I’d  have  tuh  have  odds  though.  (PAUSE — 
WHILE  HE  SNORTS)— he’s  a mule!  (BURSTS  INTO 
LAUGHTER) 

MUSIC:  TAKES  UP  PETE’S  LAUGHTER  THEN  BG 
FOR: 

KID:  Next  time  was  in  Snelgrove’s  Bakery  when  Pete 
saw  me  an’  Jake  eating  ice  cream  through  the 
window.  He  came  right  in  and  in  front  of 
everybody.  . . . 

MUSIC:  UP  THEN  OUT  WITH  BOTTEN  CUE 
PETE:  That’s  right— a jack  rabbit — I got  a real  fast 
jack  rabbit — with  me  up  on  him  I figger  he  can  still 
beat  the  Kid’s  buck  skin  pony!  (BURSTS  INTO 
LAUGHTER) 

MUSIC:  PUNCTUATES 

PETE:  Now  we  might  work  out  some  kind  of  a race 
if  the  mule  don’t  suit  you,  Jake.  Er  the  jack  rabbit. 
(PAUSE)  How  about  runnin’  that  horse  against  a 
prairie  chicken? 

MUSIC:  PUNCTUATES 

PETE:  Now  don’t  take  it  too  hard,  Jake.  You  know 
you  don’t  really  wanta  race  that  horse— agin  my 
horse  er  any  other  horse.  If  a fellah  ain’t  got  the 
guts— 
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JAKE:  (STUNG  BEYOND  ENDURANCE)  Guts!  Guts!  I 
got  ’em!  Kid’s  got  ’em!  We  got  ’em  all  right!  We’ll 
show  yuh.  That  race  is  on  agin:  same  place — same 
distance  an’  double  the  bet,  you  scroungin’, 
stubble-jumpin’,  son  of  a smiley-faced  hard-tail! 
MUSIC:  BRIDGE: 

KID:  Jake— what’s  Ma  gonna  say  when  she  hears 
we’re  racin’ — 

JAKE:  We’re  racin’! 

KID:  But— Ma  won’t  let  us— 

JAKE:  Yer  Ma  figgers  it  ain’t  right— but  what  that 
there,  what  that— what  Pete  Botten’s  doin’  to  us  is 
immoral  too!  If  I got  to  take  my  pick  between  two 
kinds  of  a sinner,  I know  which  kind  I’m  takin’! 
MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  DOWN  FOR: 

KID:  So  there  is  how  come  we  ended  up  behind  Hig 
Wheeler’s  the  next  Saturday,  all  set  to  race  Fever 
against  Pete’s  paint.  Jake  and  me  brought  Fever 
behind  the  democrat.  At  the  last  moment.  . . . 

MUSIC:  OUT 

MA:  Jake— I think  I might  as  well  go  into  Crocus 
with  you— I’ve  been  putting  off  picking  out  material 
for  slip  covers  too  long  and  I don’t— 

JAKE:  Huh! 

MA:  I say  I think  I’ll  come  into  town  with  you — 
JAKE:  But  you — we  don’t — what’s  the  idee  changing 
your  mind  an’ — 

MA:  I want  to  pick  out  slip  cover  material  and — 
(COMPLETE  BREAK  AS  SHE  SEES  FEVER  TIED 
BEHIND  THE  DEMOCRAT)  What’s  that  horse  tied  up 
behind  the  democrat  for! 

JAKE:  Ah— he— the  Kid— the  horse— gotta  have— 
uh — needs  his  hind  shoes  fixed — got  a appointment 
git  ’em  fixed  this  afternoon — uh — with  Malleable 
Brown.  Git  ’em  fixed. 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  We  left  Ma  at  MacTaggart’s,  then  we  headed 
for  the  race.  (PAUSE)  Half  the  folks  from  Crocus 
were  there,  and  nearly  everybody  from  Rabbit  Hill 
district.  Jake  and  Pete  Botten  weren’t  the  only  ones 
betting. 

MUSIC:  HAS  ALREADY  SEGUED  TO 
SOUND:  CROWD  BG 

PETE:  Sure— all  right  with  me  if  Repeat’s  starter. 
Suits  me.  (SPITS) 

JAKE:  Fine  with  me  an’  the  Kid. 

REPEAT:  All  right.  Now— Johnny— Johnny  Totoole— 
JOHN:  Yep. 

REPEAT:  Stake’s  down  there  jist  in  front  of  the 
Western  Grain  Elevator.  You  go  down  there — keep  a 
eye  on  that  end  of  it.  Go  down  there — 

JOHN:  Okay,  Repeat. 

REPEAT:  Jake.  1 say,  Jake— 


JAKE:  Yeah? 

REPEAT:  You  sure  about  the  start — this  here  standin’ 
start  beside  the  horses. 

JAKE:  Yeah. 

JAKE:  Yeah. 

REPEAT:  Little  short  on  the  leg— the  Kid, — short 
legs— kind  of  hard  to  figger  why  you  should  suggest 
a standin’  start.  I say — kind  of  hard  to  figger — 

JAKE:  S’all  right— ’s  all  right. 

REPEAT:  Don’t  see  how  a kid  with  short  legs  kin  git 
onto  his  horse  fast  as  a tall  fellah— 

PETE:  They  made  the  terms— 

REPEAT:  Yeah— yeah.  Now— get  by— when  I holler 
GO — each  fellah  leaps  intuh  the  saddle — down  to 
the  stake  where  Johnny  Totoole  is — ’round  an’  back 
here  agin. 

JAKE:  Yeah— yeah— fAS/DEj  better  git  next  your 
horse.  Kid. 

KID:  Okay— Jake 

REPEAT:  Wait  fer  Johnny  Totoole  tuh  git  set  down 
there. 

PETE:  Real  pretty  horse  you  got  there.  Kid. 

KID:  Mmmmh. 

PETE:  Mind  if  I— uh— pet  him  a bit— silver  mane— 
KID:  Would  you  keep  your  ban’s  off  of  him,  Mr. 
Botten? 

PETE:  Sure— sure— rPAHSEj  pietty— (PAUSE) 

SPITS — but  don’t  make  ’em  run  faster.  Er  turn 
faster — 

JAKE:  Lookin’  at  the  ugly  jughead  on  that  horse  of 
yours,  Pete — he  must  be  awful  fast! 

PETE:  We’ll  see— we’ll  see— in  a minute.  (PAUSE) 
How  old  is  he? 

KID:  Two  an’  a half. 

PETE:  Ah-hah.  Here,  fellah— let’s  see— let’s— 

KID:  I told  you  keep  your  ban’s  off  of  my  horse — 
PETE:  Jist  lookin’  at  his  teeth— lift  his  lip— 

SOUND:  HORSE 

JAKE:  Let  that  there  horse  alone! 

PETE:  Jist  lookin’  at  his  teeth. 

JAKE:  Only  ones  he’s  got.  Keep  yer  ban’s  off  of  that 
horse! 

REPEAT:  Ready— ready  fellahs— 

JAKE:  Yeh. 

KID:  Yeh. 

PETE:  Uh. 

REPEAT:  (LONG  PAUSE)  Go! 

SOUND:  GRUNTS  FROM  PETE  AND  THE  KID- 
SHOUTS  FROM  CROWD 
MUSIC:  HORSES 

KID:  Yip-ee-eye-ow-eeeeeeee!  Cuh-mon — 
Feeeeeeeeever! 

PETE:  Into  it,  yuh  black  an’  white  beast— 


MUSIC:  TAKE  IT  UP  FOR  BRIDGE  THEN  SEGUE 
MUSIC:  HORSES’  HOOVES— FADE  TO  BG  FOR: 

KID:  I into  that  saddle  like  a toad  off  a hot  stove  an’ 
dug  my  heels  into  Fever  an’  gave  him  the  leather 
both  sides.  He  jumped  straight  into  a gallop.  Fever 
had  his  head  up  and  fightin’  like  anything.  His  head 
came  down  an’  he  threw  both  shoulders  into  it. 

Then  Spider  an’  Pete  were  beside  us,  an’  Fever  had 
his  head  up  again.  Pete  passed  us  an’  Fever  wasn’t 
runnin’  at  all.  He  wasn’t  runnin’  at  all!  He  was 
tryin’  but  I’d  seen  old  Baldy  do  better!  I leaned  over 
his  neck— 

MUSIC:  UP  W/TH  THE  HORSES’  HOOVES 

KID:  (SCREAMING)  Please,  Fever,  please!  Come  on, 

boy — come  on,  boy. 

MUSIC:  WIPE  HIM  OUT  WITH  THE  HORSES’ 

HOOVES  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Fever  threw  back  his  head  an’  I felt  something 
wet  on  my  cheek — foam  blowin’  back.  Spider 
reached  the  stake  five  lengths  ahead  of  us.  He  made 
the  turn  like  you  snap  your  fingers.  Fever  an’  me 
were  halfway  down  the  second  lap  when  Pete  an’ 
that  paint  crossed  the  finish  line.  Pete  was  over  by 
Repeat  Golightly  when  I climbed  down  from  Fever. 
MUSIC:  HORSES  HOOVES  OUT 
KID:  He  didn’t  run,  Jake!  He  didn’t  run!  He  didn’t 
run  a bit — 

JAKE:  All  right.  Kid— all  right— 

PETE:  Some  horses  is  like  that.  When  they  git  up 
agin  somethin’  good— they  quit. 

JAKE:  This  horse  ain’t  no  quitter! 

KID:  This  horse  isn’t  any — 

JAKE:  There’s  somethin’  fishy  about  this  here — 
PETE:  Beat  fair  an’  square — no  use  you  feelin’  his 
front  legs — 

JAKE:  Somethin’s  wrong  with  this  here  horse.  I’m 
feelin’  his  legs — maybe  a good  kick’s  lamed  him — a 
hair  tied  tight — 

PETE:  I done  nothin’  to  his  legs— 

MA:  (OFF  MIKE)  JAKE!  JAKE! 

KID:  It’s  Ma,  Jake— Jake— 

JAKE:  Let’s  take  a look  at  this  horse’s  nose— see 
what— 

MA:  Son!  Jake!  You’ve — you’ve  raced!  An’  lost. 
PETE:  An’  lost. 

MA:  Son,  you’ve  deliberately  disobeyed  me! 

You’ve — Jake — what  are  you  doing! 

JAKE:  Lookin’  in  this  horse’s  nose.  I’m  lookin’  fer 
somethin’.  Somebody’s  went  an’ — 

MA:  I forbade  you  to  race  that  horse  and  you  went 
ahead!  I— 

JAKE:  Mebbe  a sponge  up  one  nostril— cuts  off  their 
wind. 


KID:  Ma— Auction  Fever  didn’t  run  at  all.  He— 
somethin’s  wrong — 

PETE:  Jist  can’t  run — nothin’  wrong  with  him.  I 
didn’t  do  nothin’— you  was  all  standin’  round  before 
the  race— 

JAKE:  Nothin’  in  his  nose — let’s  see — them  ears — 
sometimes  water  in  their  ears’ll  do  the  trick. 

PETE:  Sure— sure— I brung  along  a waterin’  can- 
sprayed  his  ears  like  a rose  bush. 

MA:  That’s  enough.  Son,  you  come  with — (PAUSE) 
What  have  you  got  on  your  face — what  have  you  got 
in  your  mouth— 

KID:  Nothin’— I got  nothin’— 

MA:  Brown — why — why — tobacco  juice — you’ve  . . . 
Jake! 

JAKE:  Nothin’  in  his  ears — 

MA:  Teaching  my  boy  to  chew  tobacco! 

JAKE:  Chew  tuhbacca! 

MA:  Look  at  it!  All  down  his  chin — over  his  cheek! 
JAKE:  Well,  now  ain’t  that  in’trestin’ — 

KID:  I haven’t  bin  chewin’  any  tobacca — 

JAKE:  Pete— ain’t  that  intrestin’— 

PETE:  I— uh— what  you— 

JAKE:  Jist— take  a look  under  this  horse’s  lip— see 
what  we  find — 

MA:  Betting  is  bad  enough— but  chewing— a child 
chewing! 

JAKE:  There  she  is — take  a look  at  that — biggest  jag 
of  chewin’  tuhbacca  I ever  seen  under  that  horse’s 
lip— 

REPEAT:  (OFF-MIKE)  Guess  I better  hand  over  this 
money  to  you— I say  I got  the  money,  Pete— 

JAKE:  Don’t  give  him  that  money— 

PETE:  Now  look  here — that  race  was  fair  an’ — 
JAKE:  Horse  that  likes  chewin’  tuhbacca.  Ain’t  that 
intrestin’.  Shame  on  yuh.  Kid — teachin’  a poor 
defenceless  dumb  critter  a filthy  habit  like  chewin’ — 
KID:  I didn’t  teach  Fever— 

JAKE:  Say— Pete— you  had  a chew  in  your  mouth 
jist  before  that  race— jist  before  you  took  a look  at 
Fever’s  teeth — now — that  horse  wouldn’t  be  chewin’ 
Black  Judas  plug — your  brand — would  he? 

PETE:  I don’t  know  what  you’re  talkin’  about — I 
don’t.  . . . 

MA:  Pete  Botten!  Did  you  or  did  you  not— put  a— a 
cud  of  chewing  tobacco  in  my — in  that  horse’s 
mouth! 

PETE:  Why— I— uh— how  do  you— uh— 

JAKE:  Right  between  the  upper  lip  an’  the  teeth. 
Makes  ’em  slobber  it  down — then  that  cuts  their 
wind — 

PETE:  You  can’t  prove  nothin’ — you  can’t  prove 
nothin’! 
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MA:  Will  the  horse  be  all  right,  Jake? 

JAKE:  Why  sure— won’t  hurt  him  now.  He’s  all  right 
now — 

PETE:  1 want  the  money  I won — 

REPEAT:  Jist  a minute— jist  a minute — got  to  git  this 
cleared — 

MA:  You  are  going  to  race  again,  Mr.  Botten! 
(REALLY  ANGRY— HER  VOICE  STEAMING  WITH 
PENT  RAGE  AND  CONTEMPT)  You  will  climb  up  on 
that  horse  of  yours — 

PETE:  Uh— I ain’t— 

MA:  You  will  run  an  honest  race  against  my 
son.  . . . 

PETE:  Oh  no— uh— 

MA:  Don’t  interrupt  when  I’m  talking— 

PETE:  Ain’t  fair— ain’t  fair— that  kid  don’t  weigh 
more’n— don’t  weigh  more’n  a grasshopper!  I weigh 
over  a hundred  an’ — 

MA:  He  hasn’t  put  on  or  taken  off  weight  since  the 
race  was  arranged.  You  deliberately— 

PETE:  I ain’t  racin’  again— 

REPEAT:  Pete — I’m  holdin’  the  money — I say.  I’m 
the  one  decides  whether  the  money’s  won  er  not. 
PETE:  Gah. 

REPEAT:  I figger  you  better  climb  up  agin,  Pete. 
Climb  up  agin. 

MUSIC:  BRIDGE  THEN  BG  FOR: 

KID:  Pete  he  sort  of  looked  sideways  at  Jake  and  the 
other  folks  around.  They  weren’t  so  fussy  about 
seein’  a kid  an  his  horse  get  diddled.  (LEAVE  THAT 
EXPRESSION)  (PAUSE)  You  should  of  felt  Fever 
under  me  that  time.  He  ran  smooth  with  his  silver 
mane  flyin’ — his  neck  laid  out. 

MUSIC:  SEGUE  INTO  HORSES’  HOOVES 
KID:  He  ran  like  the  wind  over  the  edge  of  the 
prairie  cornin’  to  tell  everybody  they  can’t  live 
forever.  Slick  as  the  wind  through  a field  of  wheat. 
Slicker’n  peeled  Saskatoon.  (LONG  LONG  PAUSE) 
MUSIC:  UP  AND  STOP— SEGUE  TO 
SOUND:  CROWD  CHEERING  RISING 
KID:  (QUITE  SIMPLY)  We  won. 

SOUND:  CROWDS  INTO: 

MUSIC:  TRIUMPHANT  BRIDGE  THEN  OUT 


JAKE:  Real  horse.  Kid— real  horse. 

KID:  Yeah,  Jake— yeah. 

JAKE:  Only  horse  I know  got  him  three  gears  in 
high.  Kid. 

KID:  Only  horse  I know  can  make  my  chest  an’  my 
throat  plug  up  the  way  he  does,  Jake. 

JAKE:  Yeah— yeah.  (PAUSE)  Pete  Botten  he  ought  to 
of  known  better. 

MA:  (OFF-MIKE)  Known  what,  Jake?  (ON)  Known 
what,  Jake — who? 

JAKE:  Pete  Botten.  He  ought  to  known.  (PAUSE) 
Gents— that  Fever  he’s  a real  Gent.  (PAUSE)  An’  a 
real  gent  don’t  chaw. 

MUSIC:  FINALE 

ANNCR:  “Gents  Don’t  Chaw”— a Jake  and  the  Kid 
story  by  Canadian  writer,  W.  0.  Mitchell— fiction 
editor  of  Maclean’s  Magazine.  John  Drainie  is 
starred  as  Jake  Trumper — and  Billy  Richards  is  the 
Kid.  Repeat  Golightly  is  played  by  George  Robertson, 
and  Pete  Botten  by  William  Needles.  Ma  is  Claire 
Murray.  Sound;  Ed  Vincent;  technician,  Don  Bacon. 
ORCH:  THEME:  ESTABLISH  AND  TAKE  DOWN 
BEHIND  AFTER  ABOUT  15  SEC. 

KID:  I could  hear  our  house  sort  of  cracking  its 
knuckles  as  I lay  there  in  bed.  An’  I could  hear  Jake 
snorin’  gentle  an’  the  wind  at  my  screen  an’  the 
frogs  in  their  sloughs.  Prairie  gets  real  still  at  night. 
(PAUSE)  I didn’t  feel  so  good  lyin’  there  in  bed.  I 
kept  thinkin’  of  my  horse— Auction  Eever- the  way 
he  bunts  you  with  his  nose— the  way  he  runs  when 
you  turn  him  loose,  slick  as  the  wind  through  a 
barley  field.  I felt  awful — thinkin’  how  1 might  not 
be  able  to  keep  him.  (PAUSE)  Awful.  . . . 

ORCH:  THEME:  UP  AND  OUT 
ANNCR:  But  that’s  next  week’s  program — when  the 
kid’s  in  trouble  with  horse  Auction  Fever  again — real 
bad  trouble  this  time.  We  invite  you  to  listen  next 
Tuesday  night,  at  the  same  time,  for  another  story 
about  Jake  and  the  Kid. 

These  programs  are  produced  in  our  Toronto  studios 
by  Peter  Francis,  with  original  music  by  Morris 
Surdin.' 


' W.  0.  Mitchell,  Gents  Don't  Chaw,  in  Jake  and  the  Kid  (Peterborough:  W.  O.  Mitchell  Ltd.,  23  January  1951).  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
W.  O.  Mitchell  Ltd.  and  Canadian  broadcasting  Corporation. 
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